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THE STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rental value of all those various 
forms of natura! opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
fuil «mount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wiil be swept away. 





The Pennsylvania democratic state con- 
vention, which met at Harrisburg on the 
4th, nominated for state treasurer, the 
highest officer to be elected this year, E. 
A. Bigler, of Clearfield county, a demo- 
erat of the better sort, and adopted a 
platform which unequivocally declares 
against protection and definitely demands 
the Australian ballot. 

The resolutions relating to the tariff 
question are as follows: 

1. That all powers not expressly granted 
to the general government are withheld, and 
a sacred observance of the rule of construc- 
tion contained in the teuth amendment to the 
constitution itself is essentiul to the preser- 
vation of the principles of home rule and of 
pure, honest, and economical government, to 
the end that labor may not be robbed of the 
bread it has earned. 

2. We applaud the action of President 
Cleveland, aud our democratic representa- 
tives in congress, looking to tariff tax reform, 
and we reaffirm the deciaration of priaciples 
inade by the demucracy of the union at St. 
Louts, iu 1888, espectally that demanding a 
revision and reduction of tariff taxes for the 
relief at once of American labor, American 
industries, and American taxpayers, by the 
repeal of such taril taxes as now invite and 
protect monopoly, a greed that lessens pro- 
duction, lesseus employment of labor, de- 
creases wages, and increases cost to con- 
sumers, and by the admission of raw material 
free of duty in all eases where it will enlarge 
our product, maltiply our markets and in- 
crease demand for labor, 

3% We regurd trusts, in whatever form or- 
panized, as the result of the existing monop- 
oly tariff, and we demand the repeal of such 

tari! taxes as enable them to control do- 
mestic production by unlawful combination 
and to extort from the people exorbitant 
prices for their products, 

These resolutions show a great ad- 
vance, hot merely over all previous plat- 
forms of the Pennsylvania democracy, 

“but over all previous democratic _plat- 
There is a most 
gratifying difference between asking for 
such a reduction in the tariff as “will not 
reduce the wages of American labor,” and 
demanding a reduction of tariff taxes for 
the relief of American labor. The declar- 
tion that trusts, “in whatever form or- 
ganized,” are the result of the existing 
monopoly tarill, shows a like advance, 

The first resolution is perhaps even 

‘more significant, The tenth amendment 
referred to is last of the ten amendments 
of the nature of a bill of rights, which 
were proposed by the first congress that 
met under the federal constitution and 
immediately adopted. It is as follows: 


Article lu. The powers not granted to the 
Vnited States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the stutes, are reserved to 
the stutes respectively or to the people, 


The etfect of this amendment is to deny 
to congress the power of levying any 
protective tax, The supreme court has 
already decided that congress has no such 
power, and were it not for the subterfuge 


forms for many vears, 








that gives to acts intended for protection 


the title of acts for the collection of reve- 
nue, all the acts of congress by which our 
monstrous system of protection has been 
instituted would have been declared un- 
constitutional. In calling for the sacred 
observance of this rule of construction 
the Pennsylvania democrats are virtually 
calling for the repeal of every protective 
duty. 
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The truth is that the platform of the 
Pennsylvania democracy, though couched 
in the diplomatic language in which po- 
litical platforms are usually framed, real- 
ly takes ground against all protection, 
and indeed goes pretty nearly to the 
length of taking ground against all tar- 
ifs, For the effect of abolishing all tariff 
taxes that rob labor of the bread it has 
earned, that invite and protect monopoly, 
that lessen production and employment, 
decrease wages and increase cost to con- 
sumers, would not leave even revenue 
tariff enough for any tariff-for-revenue- 
only man to find, 

Whoever drew these resolutions—and 
it is a pretty good guess that Chauncey 
F, Black, the president of the democratic 
society of Pennsylvania, and the last can- 
didate of the democracy of that state for 
governor had a hand in them—is a free 
trader, pretty well along towards the sin- 
ge tax. It is of course not to be pre- 
sumed that the majority of the conven- 
tion really understood their full signifi- 
cance. But they did understand that 
they were radically against protection. 
And that this is now the attitude of the 
democracy of Pennsylvania—the state in 
which until recently Randall has repre- 
sented the democracy, the state in which 
until recently an avowed free trader was 
an actual curiosity—is perhaps the most 
cheering proof of the advance of the 
democratic party that could be given. 


The resolution in favor of the Austral- 
ian ballot is equally gratifying and even 
more outspoken. It is: 


8. Wefavorthe Australian ballot system 
as adapted to meet the requirements of our 
constitution and the special wantsof our peo- 
ple, iu order to secure the freedom and purity 
of elections menaced by the combined power 
of monopoly and the corruption of republican 
rings and bosses. 


That the freedom and purity of clec- 
tions is menaced by the combined power 
of monopoly and the corruption of repub- 
lican rings and bosses is true in Pennsyl- 
vania, and as was shown in the last presi- 
dential election is generally true. But 
it is not to be forgotten that in the state 
of New York it 1s the corruption of demo- 
cratic rings and bosses, acting through 
Governor Hill, that has twice prevented 
the adoption of the Australian system. 

The Saturday Globe, which is ably as- 
suming the place of ‘a weekly demo- 
cratic review,” speaks in the warmest 
terms of the ringing free trade speech of 
the president of the recent democratic 
convention of Ohio, and adds: 


Mr. Hurter, however, struck into the mar- 
row of the matter when he declared, with 
unusual fervor and emphasis, for the Aus- 
tralian ballot. Untilthe ballot box is secure 
ugainst the assaults of intimidation and cor- 
ruption; until the workingman is made safe 
in depositing @ ballot which js not such as his 
employer desires, and until the venal elector 
is furnished with the means of deceiving 
those who buy him “in blocks of five” there 
will be no certain safeguards against mouop- 
oly and boaodle. Ballot reform is almost a 
condition precedent to turiff reform, 


The general adoption of the Australian 
ballot is now only a question of time, It 
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is winning such way that in all the states | position for the democratic party just 


which have not yet adopted it, the north- 


ern states at least, not excepting New 
York, both parties will soon be com- 


pelled to declare for it. 


The executive committee of the demo- 
cratic society of Pennsylvania have called 
a general assembly of the democratic 
societies of Pennsylvania for Philadelphia 
on October 15. They propose to make this 
assemblage an important event in the 
Pennsylvania campaign and a rally of 
the anti-protection element of the party. 
They have invited Mr. Carlisle, Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Wilson of West Virginia, and a num- 
ber of other distinguished democrats to 
address them on “the great and enduring 
principles of democracy as expressed by 
ThomasJefferson.” But strangely enough 
they have also invited Governor ITill of 
New York, who could much more fitly 
address them upon the great and endur- 
ing principles of democracy as exemplified 
in the buying of votes. If he goes, how- 
ever, Governor Ifill will probably mark 
by his declarations the advance on the 
tariff! question, for he is a keen enough 
politician to see the set of the tide in this 
matter. 
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But he does not seem to be a keen 
enough politician to see that he has no 
possible chance of the presidential nom- 
ination. Politicians who were at the an- 
nual gathering at Saratoga say that it 
seems as if he really thought he might 
be nominated. The truth is that there 
is only one New Yorker who stands any 
chance of nomination by the next demo- 
cratic national convention, and that is 
Grover Cleveland. If he is not the can- 
didate, the irresistible feeling will be 
forthe nominiation of a candidate out- 
side of New York. But beyond this, 
Governor Hill is the one: man in the 
United States that the lightning of a 
presidential nomination, capricious as it 
is, could not possibly strike. The south 
and west would laugh to scorn the idea 
of nominating a man in beliulf of whose 
candidacy for a governorship the presi- 
dency was traded olf. 


The rising tide of democratic opinion on 
the tariff question is also marked bya 


‘ringing speech by Allen W. Thurman at 


the ratification meeting in 
Ohio, last week. Mr. Thurman did not 
mince his words. He declared that the 
scheme of protection was conceived in 
iniquity and born in sin; that the slight- 
est tax laid for protective purpeses was 
simply legalized robbery, and utterly op- 
posed to the democratic principle, and that 
if he had written the Dayton platform 
it would simply have been, “We are in 
favor of a tariff for revenue ouly,” The 
claim that protection can enrich the peo- 
ple he declared to be a lie, and that it cian 
benefit workmen a still more impudent 
lie, 


Columbus, 


The Columbus single tax man who 
sends this speech to THE STANDARD says 
it was received with thegreatest enthu- 
siasm; und that Mr, Thurman was more 
heartily applauded than was even the ap- 
pearance of the candidate for governor, 

It will be a pretty hard thing, even in 
Ohio, this year to claim that the demo- 
cratic party is not against protection, but 
isouly in favor of such a reduction in 
protective duties as will not reduce 
wages! 

Tariff for revenue only is a good enough 


now, but by-and-by they will have to face 
the question why there should be any 
trviff tut all, 


Here is asugyestive letter: 

AUSTIN, Texas, August 29, 1889, 

Dear Sir: Loam rather surprised at the 
easy manner in which lL have become a sin: 
gle Jand tnx advocate. J have been the 
writing editor of wa number of loading daily 
democratic newspapers, among them the 
Richmond (Va.) Enquirer and the Baltimore 
Suu, and [ have always attributed the condi- 
tion of our working classes to the protective 
tari. I have also believed with Grosvenor 
that protection does not protect, and with 
the ostensible Bombay merchant who wrote 
the series of letters to Greeley | have doubted 
our ability to sell manufactured articies of 
any kind to any other country. And I have 
Written a great deal and worked very earn- 
estly to bring the democritic party up to a 
free trade plank and square issue in every 
Canvass. 

About three months sinee a neighbor- 
ing attorney brought a copy of Tur 
STANDARD into my offive und read me an 
urticle. We had considerable discussion 
about it. However, I burrowed the paper, 
wud remember of tiinking when my friend 
left that U feared he had gone crazy over the 
Henry George single land tax idea. LIread 
the paper through carefully, | bought two 
other numbers, and concluded to read 
“Progress and Poverty,” which one of the 
students got for me out of the University 
library. Lread it und was surprised to find 
myself introducing the subject in’ social cir- 
cles and mantaining an argument in behalf 
ef the ideas suggested by you. Iu fact I 
found myself, without any violent political 
revolution, a full fedged single tax mau. I 
found that I began to regard a reform in the 
tarifY a haifway measure unworthy of earn- 
est effort, for [T recognized that the whole 
evil must be cut up by the roots, and the 
single land tax was the only way to do it. 

Now I bave been fur many years a repre- 
sentative democrat, opposing the policy of 
Gorman of Maryland and Randall of Pennsyl|- 
vania in avoiding the square issue in our na- 
tional campaigns, and | take it that all that 
class of democrats who like myself have re- 
gardea high tariff asthe bane of the country 
and the means of keeping the poor man poor 
and making him poorer, would: come to my 
conclusions on the subject if they could in- 
vestigate it. ITkuow several geutiemen here 
who hold oflice believe with me, and L write 
to susgest to you to inaugurate some means 
by which THE STANDARD and other publica- 
tions on this subject should be more renerally 
circulated among democrats, 

It is becoming very necessury now in the 
south where capital is invested ino manufae- 
tories and where the people are urged to 
favor protection as the only meansof obtain- 
ing manufacturing cstablishinents in the 
south. 

say itwith humility, {have long regarded 
you as a political crank, and L thoucht L was 
greatly enlightened on all these subjects. But 
now T wonder at my stupidity and admit 
that I think you have solved the problem by 
which the poor of the country shall be eman- 
cipated and made happy. In faet I believe 
the establishment of your policy will be the 
forerunner and basis Gpon which Gods king- 
dom on the earth shall be established. 

[said to a gentleman, “God never intended 
His children to live in such poverty and mis- 
ery.” He auswered with the interrogatory, 
“Why does He permit it then?’ I said, “When 
His kingdom is established upon carth it will 
not be possible.” Yours, ete, 

Jor HH. B. MILLER. 


It is because free trade leads so easily 
und naturally to the single tax that I 
have attached and dostill attach so much 
iiportance to the bringing up of the tar. 
purty 
lines upon it, and that TP feel so much 
eritified with the present tendencies of 
au polities, wand the advance which the 
democratic purty has been making ever 
since Mr, Cleveland's message of Decem: 
ber, 1887, and especially since the last 
election, As T wrote in “Protection or 
Free Trade” some time before the tariff 
question so happily came upin the United 
Stites: 


Whether we have a protective tariff or a 
revenue tariff is in itself of small importance, 
for, though the abolition of protection would 
increase production, the tendency to unequal - 
distribution would be unaffected und would 


Hf question and the drawing of 
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soon neutralize the gain, Yet, what is thus 
Unimportant as anend is all important ns a 
means, Protection is a little robber it is trues 
but itis the sentinel and outpost of the great 
robber-—the Jitthe robber who cannot be 
routed without carrying the struggle into 
tle very stronghold of the great robber... 
The making of the tari? question a national 
political issue nust pow mean the discussion 
im every newspaper, on every stump, 
and at every cross-rouds where two men 
meet, of questions of work und wages, of 
eapital and labor, of the ineidence of taxa- 
tion, of the nature and rights of property, 
and of the question to which all these ques- 
tions lead-—the question of the relation of 
men tothe planet on which they live. The 
great robber is so well intrenched, aud peo- 
ple have so lone been used to his exactions, 
that itis hard to arouse them to assail him 
‘directly. But to help those engaged ina 
conflict with this litthe robber will be to open 
the eastest way to attack bis master, und to 
wrouse Wspiril that must push om oo. . 

Therefore itis that T would urge earn- 
est men who aim at the emancipation of 
Jabor and the establishment of social justice, 
to throw themselves into the free trade move- 
ment with might aud main, and to force the 
tari? question to the tront. This not: merely 
that the free trade side of the tariff con- 
troversy best consorts with the interests of 
labor; itis not merely that until workingmen 
get over thinking of labor as a poor thing 
that needs to be “protected,” and of work 
asa dole from gracious capitalists or pa- 
ternal governments, they cannot rise to a 
sense of their rights; but itis that the move- 
ment for free trade is in reality the van of 
the struggle for the emucipation of labor. 
this is the way the bull must go to untwist 
his rope. 


I make these extracts because there are 
some who seem to think that in devoting 
so much attention to the tariff question 
and endeavoring to support a movement 
that has for its avowed object no more 
than the reduction or at most the aboli- 
tion of protective duties, THE STANDARD 
has been losing sight of what I have 
always regarded as the only aim in itself 
worth struggling for, “Such men are like 
those short-sighted abolitionists who op- 
posed the republican party because in- 
stead of proposing the abolition of 
slavery it only proposed at first to resist 
the extension of the evil institution. 

The result, even in this short time, has 
shown that those of us who felt it to be 
our clear, untiistakable duty to give our 
heartiest support to Mr. Cleveland in the 
last election did the very best thing that 
could have been done to advance our 
principles. If we chose to adopt such a 
simile, and to many of them in their 
present frame of mind it would not seem 
inappropriate, the more thoughtful men 
of the democratic party, and it is the 
more thoughtful that in times when 
thought is aroused must lead, are even 
now inthe swirl of the rapids that lead 
to the single tax Niagara, <As they get 
hotter and hotter against protection they 
will come on faster and faster,ind will find 
themselves, as Mr, Miller found himself, 
advocating the single tax before they 
fairly realize it. 

For between opposition ta protection 
and the virtual abolition of private prop- 
erty in Jund by the taxation of land 
values, there is no logical stopping piace, 
Men may stop when held back by private 
interests, or they may stop for awhile 
because there isan intermediate position 
yet to be carried, and they do not look 

beyond, But just as certain as opposition 
to the extension of slavery led on resist- 
lessly to the abolition of slavery, so must 
opposition to protection lead on to the 
single tax, Free trade really means free 
production, for trade is only one of the 
methods or steps in production, And to 
make trade fully free we must not only 
abolish all taxes on production, but what 
is practically the same thing—-sinee the 
two things can only be attained by the 
sume Means—we must do away with all 
the restrictions that preveut the use of 
land by labor, 

The resuil of the discussion of the tar- 
iff question and of the part which we sin- 
gle tax men have taken in it has been 
largely to open the minds of the members 
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of one of the great parties to our doctrines 
and predispose them in their favor. It 
is not merely that thoughtful individual 
democrats like Mr. Miller find themselves 
in favor of the single tax as soon as the 
matter is fairly presented to them, it is 
that our ideas find ready access to the 
niasses and are propagated by dilfusion— 
often by men who do not fully understand 
them. 
with protectionists, those who in pablic 
ov in private take the anti-protection side 
find themselves more and more driven to 
adopt our arguments and open the way 


And pressed in their controversies 


for our doctrines. 
Although in the last campaign the 
timidity of the democratic managers 


made them fear radical utterances from 


their platforms, yet all over the 
country single tax men entered the 


and from demo- 
cratic stumps led to our fundamental 


democratic canvass, 


principles—which are in fact nothing 
more than the principles of real democ- 
And with the intensification of the 
anti-protectionist feeling in the demo- 


racy. 


cratic ranks that has been going on since 
the election, and that must continue to 
go on, there is every indication that these 
opportunities will greatly increase. 

The Crescent democratic society cf* 
Baltimore, untillately the Crescent demo 
cratic club, is a powerful association, 
possessing a splendid club house anda 
large hall that will comfortably seat 
nearly a thousand persons—a real factor 
in the practical politics of city and 
state. Since the election it resolved to 
turn itself into one of those Jeffersonian 
societies which are forming on the same 
lines as the Pennsylvania societies of 
which Governor Black is president, and 
to push the educational campaign against 
protection on radical lines. Some months 
ago President Morrison of the Crescent 
society came to the Baltimore single tax 
club and said substantially, “Why are 
you flocking all by yourselves? We are 
working in the same direction as you, 
even if we don’t yet goso far. If there 
is any difference between us it is only 
that you are better democrats than we. 
But we have no quarrel with you on that 
account. Come into our society and you 
can work for the single tax all the better, 
You will have a chance there not only to 
convert us but to convert other people.” 

A number of the most active of the 
Baltimore single tax men responded to 
this invitation, and joined the Crescent 
society, and the result, they tell me, has 
been most gratifying. They say, indeed, 
that from being one of the most back- 
ward cities on the single tax, Baltimore 
now will soon be in the front. And from 
my reception by the Crescent society last 
Friday night, and from the hearty ap- 
plause, which punctuated my speech— 
the more hearty as it became more evi- 
dent what I was driving toward—it 
seemed as if the whole Crescent society 
had become a single tax club. 


T would like to urge on our friends, 
as I have before, the policy of joining 
these democratic societies, which owe 
their initiative to the desire of reviving 
Jeffersonian principles in the democratic 
ranks, or of taking part in their forma- 
tion where they do not exist, and can be 
well started A letter to the president of 
the Pennsylvania society, Hon, Chauncey 
F, Black, York, Pa., will secure any nec- 
essary information, As for membership 
in then involving any obligation to vote 
the straight ticket through thick and thin, 
it is evident that the Crescent society of 
Baltimore do not recognize that, for no 
part of my speech was more warmly ap- 
plauded than that in which I spoke of the 
necessity of democrats scratching the 
straight ticket in the interests of demo- 
cratic principle, 


But what our Texas friend's letter di- 
rectly suggests is how much may be done 
by such personal effort as is within the 
power of everyone, The gentleman who 
brought the copy of THE STANDARD into 
Mr. Miller's office and roused him to 
thought, did in that half hour a greater 
work than he could possibly have known. 
And how many others Mr. Miller shal] in 
his turn rouse to thought who shall say ? 
To get one mind to recognize a funda- 
mental truth for which the time is ripe, 
is to give an impulse that will perpetuate 
itself in ever-widening circles; is to strike 
aspurk from which other torches will be 
lit. Eloquence, influence, a position which 
commands the public ear, are useful 
ugencies, but they are not indispensable 
for effective work. The weakest, the 
most uninfluential, the most halting of 
speech, can do something—they can- 
not tell how much it may really prove 
tobe, <A word, atract, a paper, a ques- 
tion may strike a spark that will grow 
to a wide illumination. 

And that so many men and women are 
engaged in quietly doing what they 
may to thus spread the light, is to my 
mind the real strength of the movement. 
Do not forget the women. They have no 
votes as yet, but whoever thinks that 
they are the least influential half of 
human kind does not look below the sur- 
face. 


As for Mr. Miller’s suggestion for the 
inauguration of some means by which 
THE STANDARD and other publications 
should be more generallv circulated 
among democrats, I do not, in the absence 
of financial means, know how to do that. 
I can only cal! attention to the recruit 
subscription plan by which THE STANDARD 
may be sent for six weeks for twenty-five 
cents, and to urge the sendiog or giving 
of tracts and books where they will be 
read, and it is possible. 





But while I fully recognize as Mr. Mil- 
ler points out, how easy it is to get ear- 
nest free trade democrats to come a step 
further into the full free trade involved in 
the single tax position, I would not have 
effort of this kind exclusively, or even 
particularly, directed toward democrats. 
The present division of parties is nota 
true one—the true line of party division 
on economic issues is only beginning to 
be drawn. There are many protection- 
ists in the democratic party; many anti- 
protectionists in the republican party, It 
is only the small minority of either party 
that is there from reason or conviction, 
With most men at present the party they 
act with isa mere matter of habit, preju- 
dice or association. And where we cun 
get an earnest, honest man to think, we 
can bring him to our side from the repub- 
lican party as certainly as from the 
democratic party. The stronger protec- 
tionist he is, the more thorough single 
tax free trader is he likely to prove, For, 
having overcome prejudices and prepos- 
sessions in order to come to us at ali, he 
is not likely to come without such a thor- 
ough examination as will firmly ground 
him in our principles and give him a firm 
and abiding faith. 

And we can make absolute free traders 
out of protectionists where the half-way 
free traders, the tariff-for-revenue men, 
could make no impression, Atleast half, 
and Tam inclined to think more than 
half, of the single tax men who are most 
active to-day were republicans before 
they became single tax men, and a 
larger proportion still were protection- 
ists, 

Since the publication of ‘Protection or 
Free Trade!” I have several times been 
offered large orders for the circulation of 
that book if I would consent to print an 
edition in which the parts showing the 
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connection between the tariff question 
and the land question should be omitted. 
These offers L have always refused, be- 
cause I believe that to omit these parts 
of the book would be to shear it of the 
power to muke free traders out of pro- 
teclionists which it has abundantly 
shown, 


The death of the real executive head of 
the greatest municipality in the world is 
merely incidentally referred to in the 
cable dispatches to the daily papers, in 
connection with the vacancy it makes in 
the parliamentary representation of Dun- 
dee. Besides representing Dundee in the 
present house of commons, Mr. Firth was 
the vice chairman or paid executive—the 
chairmanship, held by Earl Rosebury, be- 
ing honorary—of the 
council. 


London county 
Mr. Iivth had for years given 
great attention to the municipal affairs of 
London, and to him more than to any 
other man is due the partial union of the 
various municipalities into one county 
which wentinto effect last November. Mr. 
Firth’s loss is a serious one to the county 
council, and will be especially felt by Mr, 
Saunders, Mr, Torr andthe other single 
tax men in that body, A barrister by 
profession, Mr. Firth was aman of fine 
powers and of considerable parliamentary 
experience, having served through the 
two preceding parliaments as weil-as in 
thisone. He was in polities a radical 
liberal, and though not an avowed single 
tax min was sufficiently so to answer all 
present practical purposes. He accom- 
panied the party that went over to the 
land conference in Paris and made a fine 
speech at the banquet ia the Continental 
hotel, When I left London he seemed in 
the very primeof health. 
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Another sudden death, of which notice 
was accidentally omitted in THE Stanp- 
ARD of last week, was that of J. J. Bar. 
nard of Passaic, N. J., on August 28, Mr, 
Barnard was one of the most earnest and 
indefatigable of New Jersey single tax 
men, He was a druggist by profession 
and was employed in one of the large 
drug houses of this city. His death was 
especially sudden. Arising in the morn- 
ing he was about to come to New York, 
but not feeling well lay down again, and 
in little more than an hour breathed his 
last. Mr. Barnard left a wife and three 
children, 





Thomas G. Shearman’s Forum article 
on ‘Henry George's Mistakes” is ex- 
citing more attention from the press than 
has any magazine article for a long time, 
and the startling figures with which he 
shows the rapid concentration of wealth 
are being quoted in all sorts of papers, 
generally accompanied in the leading 
journals with editorials bearing such head- 
ings as “Mistakes of Thomas G. Shear- 
man,” “Mistakes of a Single Tax Theo- 
rist,” etc. But the most unique defense 
of things as they are is that made by the 
Sun, That journal says: 

But what would it prove if it were true 
that half of the wealth of the United States 
is held by 25,000 persons! Go back to the 
age of William the Conquerer, and we find 
that allthe wealth of Eogiand was practi- 
cally held by one man, the personage who 
stood us the representative of the state, 
During the reign of King John a few score 
mere of the inbabitants of the realm suc- 
ceeded in making themselves property 
holders and the struggle for possession has 
been going on ever since. If we have finally 
reache‘l a condition in this country where it 
tukes 25,000 men to own one half of the na- 
tional wealth, and 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 of 
men toown the other half, we are making 
good progress. We might do better, yet we 


wre getting ahead as fast as human swupidity 
will permit. 


To comment would be to paint the lily, 
It it were shown that a hundred men 
owned the United States the Sun would 
probably congratulate us on being much 
hetter off than we were in the time of, 
Pharaoh! Henry Georan, 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND PRIVATE 
OPERATION, 


No one who, under the pressure of 
seeming necessity, has advocated the 
ownership and operation of railways by 
the federal government, could have re- 
mained blind to the difficulties that must 
be surmounted before such a system can 
even be started, much less established. 
The first of these difficulties is the con- 
stitutional one. Many men who fully ac- 
cept the idea that the power conferred in 
the federal government to establish and 
maintain « postal service carries with it 
the power to establish a postal telegraph, 
shake their heads at the proposal that the 
federal government can constitutionally 
engagein the business of currying per- 
gons und merchandise. This is not merely 
a renewal of the old-time fight against 
the constitutional power of the federal 
government to build a national road, but 
involves the new question of running ve- 
hicles on such a road after it has once 
been built. It is unquestionably a serious 
question, and however opinions may differ 
on it, no sensible man can doubt that it 
throws aserious obstacle in the way of 
any attempt to establish the Australian 
orGerman system of government railways 
in this country. 

Again, the objection raised by the civil 
service reformers, that the creation of a 
vast new horde of governmental officials 
and employes would intrench the vicious 
spoils system more firmly than ever is 
not without force. It is true that such 
objectors forget that railway officers and 
employes are now an organized political 
force in all matters affecting the interests 
of railway proprietors, and that undue 
influence and intimidation are as common 
under the existing system as they would 
be under that proposed, but despite all 
this, it cannot be denied that the head of 
a oational railway system would have 
enormous political power through the 
continuance of the spoils system. 

The old question of state rights also 
enters into the consideration of a project 
to nationalize the railways. The notion 
entertained by sume that the result of 
the civil war was to deprive the states of 
all the riphts claimed for them by the 
ultra state rights advocates is happily 
not well founded. Itis perhaps the chief 
merit of the constitution of the United 
States that it did formulate and embody 
in our fundamental law a permanent 
guarantee of the right of local self-govern- 
ment, and any needless weakening of 
that pucrantee would be a calamity. It 
is therefore not unnatural that thought- 
ful men, alive to this danger, should look 
with jealousy and distrust on any pro- 
posal to miake so vast an addition to the 
legitimate powers of the federal govern- 
ment as would be involved in giving the 
business of inland transportation into its 
hands, 

Back of, und to some extent underly- 


even deeper and is more serious than all 
the others combined, and that is the dis- 
tinctively socialistic tendency of the pro- 
posal that the government shall engage 
in business at all, unless to do so is neces- 
sarily incident to the exercise of some of 
its essential powers, TU have myself ad- 
vocated the very proposal I am now criti- 
cising, I saw clearly that public high- 
Wiys ought not to be owned and con- 
trolled by private parties. I accepted 
the usual idea that a railway could only 
be safely and properly operated by the 
owner of the road bed, and if I believed 
this still TE should cheerfully face the dif- 
ficulties and possible dangers involved in 
such a scheme rather than assent to a 
continuance of the certain danger and 
wrong of the private ownership of public 
highways. Io am convinced, however, 
that no such necessity exists, and gladly 
turn away from ascheme that savors of 
paternalism, und which could only be 
honestly established through an amend- 
ment of the federal constitution that 
would be essentially antagonistic to the 
general tenor and spirit of that instru- 
ment, 

Tt seems to me that such will not really 
be the tendency of single tax men and all 
other free traders, The single tax men 
seek liberty through the abolition of re 
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striction and the repeal of unwise laws 


that contravene the natural order, instead 
of through the construction of new sys- 
tems and the enactmentof new laws, The 
free traders certainly occupy the same at- 
titude so far as the question of trade or 
exchange is concerned, The disposition 
of both is toward less government rather 
than toward an augmentation of govern- 
mentul powers, The protective tariff, 
which they are both fighting, is the con- 
sunmmate flower of paternalism, and is up- 
held on the open plea that it is the busi- 
ness of congress to use governmental 
powers belonging to the whole, to foster 
und ‘‘protect” the private business oper- 
ations of a number of people who, be they 
few or numerous, are undeniably less than 
wl A recognition of this evil must logi- 
uully lead free traders to object to the 
farming out of other governmental pow- 
ers to the comparatively small number of 
men who own our priacipal public high- 
ways, yet av recollection of the evil results 
that have sprung fvom the partnership 
between a political party and the pro- 
tected monopolists should be sufficient to 
prevent free traders from jumping: to the 
other extreme and secking to engage the 
yovernment in a business that can be con- 
ducted without its assistance by private 
purties. 

The proposal that the public shall own 
wl public highways and open them, 
either with or without {olls, to all who 
Wish to run vehicles over them, while as- 
serting the just and necessary powers of 
‘a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people,” nevertheless avoids 
every one of the difficulties I have con- 
sidered in this article. 

In the first place, the constitutional 
question disappears. Beyond an assertion 
of its power to regulate interstate com- 
merce suchas would be necessary to pre- 
vent the establishment of « modified pro- 
tective system by unfair discrimination 
in tolls, nothing would be required of 
congress, There is no question as to the 
right of any state to construct and main- 
tain public nighways, nor as to its power, 
through the right of eminent domain, to 
acquire any land or other property 
within its limits for public use, pro- 
vided due compensation is made. If 
the state of New York needs a 
highway from New York to Buffalo, it 
has just as much right, through condem- 
nation, to acquire the road bed of the 
New York Central and Hudson River rail- 
way for that purpose as it has to author- 
ize the municipality of New York to con- 
demn land for public streets or parks. 
Should this plan be adopted the “state 
rights” objection would at the same time 
disappear, and that of the civil service re- 
formers, so far as it relates to federal pat- 
ronage would go with the other two. 
The deeper objection—that against en- 
gaging the government in business oper- 
ations~—would also cease to have any 
weight. The right of the state fo own 
and maintain public highways is too well 
established to need any further considera- 
tion. So is the right of individuals to 
carry on every traffic on such highways 
that does not interfere with the equal 
right of every other individual to their 
use under conditions consistent with gen- 
eval safety. The maintenance of such 
conditions and regulations is simply a 
part of the universally conceded police 
power of the state, Tsay universally con- 
ceded, for, now that the rational advo- 
cates of the single tax have entered that 
stage which prepares the way for the 
practical application of a great reform, 
they can afford to make a habit of forvet- 
ting the utterances of the cranks who deny 
police powers and all other powers to goy- 
ernmept, . 

All that is necessary for the safe opera- 
tion of trains by private individuals, firnis 
or associations on publicly owned vail- 
ways can be accomplished by an equally 
simple exercise of the police power of the 
state, It is thus accomplished now by 
what might well be called the police de- 
partment of a railroad company. One 
set of officials is bound to inspect each 
locomotive and car from time to time, to 
see if it is in fit condition for admis- 
sion to the roadway without ine 





and transportation, 





volving a danger of break dowa 
that would incommode all other travel 
This is a police 
power exercised for the preservation of 


life and property and which could easily 
and properly be exercised by a police of- 


ficial, After properly inspected vehicles 


are once on arailroad and made up into 


trains the absolute regulation of such 
trains in motion falls into the hand of 


another department of the railway po- 


lice, the chief official of which is usually 
known as the train dispatcher, This. offi- 
cial has no other duty than to see that all 
trains entitled to the right of way have a 
clear track and that no two of them pet 
on the same piece of track at the same 
time. Ife orders freight trains side- 
trucked to make way for passenger trains 
and sees to it that each train is kept mov- 
ing as nearly as may be on its schedule 
time. 

It does not concern this official to know 
who own the cars making up these trains. 
They may belong to the company he 
serves, to another railway company, to 
an express company, to the United States 
vovernment, or to the Pullman palace car 
company. It is enough for him to know 
that they are to go upon the tracks at oa 
certain hour, move at a certain rate of 
speed, and arrive at their destination ata 
given time. If there are more cars than 
can be pulled by one locomotive, the 
trains are made up into “sections,” and 
the train dispatcher maneves these and 
extras in this fashion with equal ease, 

It is simple nonsense to say that such 
power as this could not be easily exercised 
on a publicly owned railroad by compe- 
tent state officials, and such being the 
muse every advantage that could be 
claimed for governmental operation is 
obtainable without establishing a govern- 
mental or any other monopoly; and we 
shall at last have the transportation busi- 
ness conducted on business principles, 
with freight and passenger charges regu- 
lated by the law of competition. We can 
trust to individuals and associations to 
arrange the necessary details. Some may 
furnish motive power while others keep 
cars to hire. Again, some may run 
through trains at high rates of speed 
(paying higher tolls), and owning both 
cars and motive power. This can be left 
to men to settle for themselves, just as it 
can be left to private parties to settle 
whether they will run drays, vans or pas- 
senger carriages in the streets of New 
York, 

Futhermore, the long and short haul, 
iocal traftic and similar problems would 
disappear, If a county chose to build a 
branch road for the benefit of its own peo- 
ple it would have to pay a fair freight 
for transporting a small quantity of 
freight ashort distance, Tf the owner of 
the train charged too much there would 
be numerous other train owners looking 
for opportunities, and if combination 
were attempted the peuple could organize 
a local transportation company to carry 
their goods for them. Similar business 
considerations would settle the long and 
short haul question with exact jus- 
tice. In short, in the carrying, as 
in all other trades free competition 
would settle all questions of price on the 
basis of cost and reasonable compensa- 
tion for the labor end capital thus em- 
ployed, and such free competition can 
best be obtained through the private 
operation of publicly owned railways, So 
at least it seems to me, and my purpose 
in writing these articles has been largely 
to call out the views of others on this ques- 
tion, 

Thave not given niuch attention to the 
possibility of obtaining practical public 
ownership through the direct: operation 
of the single tax, first, because | believe 
that so many outside our own ranks 
are interested in the railway problem that 
the plan To ourge is the easier to recom- 
mend to general public favor, and second. 
ly, because public ownership of railways 
once established, all that would be neces- 
sary inorder to apply the single tax to 
them would be the abolition of tolls, I 
Tam therefore seeking in this matter to 
gratify our desires with the least exer- 


| tion, Uf other single tax men agree with 























sate mee meetin 


me we can be sure of plenty of outside 
help in doing this part of our work, 
WaT, CROASDALE. 
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FREE TRADE IN WEN AND IN GOODS. 

A correspondent who says that he 
learned political economy from Lforace 
Greeley, sends two or three questions 
from San Francisco. They bear the im- 
press of good old Lforace’s political econ- 
omy, Tle was anamiable and thoroughly 
sincere onan, whose life was a sum- 
mary of his ceonomies, A fourterite so- 
cialist, w protectionist, a hiard-money 
greenbacker, a soft hearted man with ao 
Violent temper, with no judement what- 
ever in the investment of his hard earn- 
ings, ambitious for otlice, yet always 
liable, just as office fell within lis grasp, 
todo something from extremely consei- 


-entious motives which put it out of his 


reach, he was a bundle of contradictions, 
the true explanation of which was given 
in & most melancholy manner in his 
closing days by the total collapse of his 
mental powers. [To can perfectly under- 
stand the impression which his crade, 
erratic ideas on the subject of economics 
have made upon the minds of multitudes 
of men, because they misled me in my 
early days. Seem the absolute sincerity 
and earnestness of the man, sympathiz- 
ingoimost heartily with hit in’ his oppo- 
sition to slavery and to offensive wars, I 
read the Tribune, when a boy, with im- 
plicit faith, and accepted his protection- 
isuy Upon the streveth of his genetal hon- 
esty and genuine philanthropy. Fors 
tunately for my own common sense, the 
absurdity of his arguments finally opened 
my eyes; and, without having read a 
single line of free trade books or papers, 
I became a thoroughgoing free trader, 
through a clear perception of the mon- 
strous contradictions involved in all the 
arguments in favor of protection. But 
Horace Greeley inthuenced hundreds of 


thousands of men in the sanie manner, 


who have never been able to think the 
mutter out for themselves; and, there- 
fore, in answering oue of his disciples, 
we may meet views which are held by 
multitudes who do not express them, 

The first question is; 

Would it be consistent, while excluding 
cheap laborers, say Chinese, to admit, free 
of duty, the products of such laborers, made 
in their own countries? Does uot free trade 
logically involve Chiuese or other immigra- 
tiont 

Our correspondent adds that he has 
never yet found any free trader capable 
of answering these questions, This is a 
delightful bit of Horace Greeleyism, 
Gtood old Tlorace never found any one ca- 
pable of answering any of his questions, 
on any subject whatever, No thorough- 
going protectionist ever does; for the sim- 
ple reason that no niin can remain a pro- 
tectionist, from disinterested motives, 


whose mind is clear enough to under. 


stand vw plain answer toa simple proposi- 
tion, Not in the expectation of satisfy- 
ing our correspondent, but for the pur- 
pose of Clearing up ideas in the minds of 
others, let us dispose of this question, 

In the first place we will not discuss the 
question whether it is or is not a good 
thing toadmit cheap laborers, We will 
assume that it is uot. Certainly To am 
willing to say frankly that 1do not favor 
the immigration of Chinese or of any 
other race totally different from our own, 

LT would not favor the immigration of 
negroes, if they were not here, f do not 
think that the immigration of such races 
is good either for us or for them. Now 
that they are here, F believe in’ treating 
them with absolute fairness and justice, 
Ithink that both Chinese and Africans 
may, with equal justice, object to the ad. 
mission of white men into their territor- 
ies, except in very limited numbers. I 
do not think that the cheapness of labor 
has anything to do with the question, 
Nevertheless, for the sake of the argu. 
ment, let us concede, for the time, that it 
is desirable to exclude cheap laborers, 

Assuming still further that it is a bad 
thing to introduce cheap labor in such a 
form as will throw more American labore 
ers out of employment than it furnishes 
with employment, still, any one wha be- 
lieves this and who is, therefore, on this 
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ground, opposed to the introduction: of 
cheap laborers like the (Chinese, may very 
consistently favor the admission of 
Chinese products, made in China, to the 
largest possible extent. lor the admis- 
sion of a million Chinese laborers might 
possibly throw out of employment a mill- 
ion American laborers. But the adimis- 
sion of all the goods whieh those million 
Chinese could make in their own country 
would only result in) demand in this 
country for the production of a sullicient 
number of American liborers) to pay the 
Chinese for what they send here. lsvery 
penny’s worth of goods which is sent 
here from abroad must be paid for in 
purely American products, in something 
‘ised upon American soil and’ prepared 
by the labor of American laborers, who 
will receive the usual rates of American 
wages. The articles which would be im- 
ported would be necessarily such articles 
as American laborers cither could not 
make or did not like to make. Those 
articles must be paid for and could only 
be paid for by exporting such things as 
American laborers could make. Nothing 
is ever imported en a laree scale, in the 
production of which American workmen 
could vet the best wages, The things 
which are importedare those which, if 
made by Americans, would only produce 
asmaliler amount of wages, in proportion 
to the time and labor expended upon 
them, than the things which are exported 
to pay for them. 

Free trade, therefore, does not logically 
involve unlimited immigration or any 
immigration, On the contrary, the most 
enthusiastic free trader may be, if he 
chooses, the most resolute opponent of 
all immigration. 

Look at it from the side of the family. 
Every family wants the products of the 
farmer, the baker, the tailor and the shoe- 
maker, and each of these wants the prod- 
ucts of the others. But it does not at all 
follow that the farmer wants the baker, 
the tailor and the shoemaker to visit at 
his house, or even to come upon his farm. 
And the baker, in his turn, may be a very 
high-minded person, who considers. hinm- 
selfand his family far superior to the 


eer’ farmer or the shoemaker, The farmer 


may bea devout Calvinist, and the shoe- 
maker may be an atheist, so that the 
farmer would be afraid to have him call 
at the house, lest the children should be- 
come infidels, Just so it is among na- 
tions. They may suspect or dislike each 
other, but that is no reason why they 
should not buy each other's goods, 

Looked at from the stundpoint of the 
laborer alone, no doubt American laborers 
feel that the influx of Chinese laborers 
tends to cut down wages; because Chinese 
can afford to work for less than Ameri- 
cans, and will offer to do so in order to 
gain employment, But when Chinese 
goods come here, that is atotally different 
question, The employer of American 
laborers cannot get the Chinese goods 
without paying for them; and he cannot 
pay for them without employing more 
American laborers, rather than fewer, 
The importation of daborers may tend to 
cut down waves; but the importation of 
goods necessarily tends to raise wages, 

Of course, our protectionist friends will 
say that the imported goods might just as 
well have been made at home. But there 
is the mistake, Nothing is ever imported 
which could just as well be made et home, 
The very reason why it is imported is that, 
if made at home, it will not produce the 
stundard domestic vate of wages; while 
that which is exported ing payment for it 
does produce the standard tate of wages, 
Andso, no matter how it may be looked 
at, the conclusion is always the same: 
the more goods are imported, the higher 
wages will tend to become, 

THOMAS G, SUBARMAN, 





dle Was One of the Original’ s, T. Men, 
Denver Capital, September 4, 195, 

: Jobn Johns, a native of Ohio, died at the 
\ wge of 10) years one day last week, He 
' ghaimed to be one of the “crigimal single tax 
men.” Ata moderate caleulation, some ten 
thousnud of this numerous “original ba dfur? 
of men bave lett us within the last ten years, 
Most great reformers could count their 
original adherents on them dingers, but if 
the great founder of the world’s present 
method of taxation, Henry George, could 
call the roll at the foot of his owu monument 
in our city a good sized army would still pre- 
spond. Go to Joha! Jn BP. MINER, 
Los Angeles Junction, Cal, 
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NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Sypngey, N.S. W.—-We have now before 
parliament a bill to resume certain city laud 
which will be advantaged by a comtemplated 
iMprovement to the general post office, at its 
present value, so that it may be sold at the 
increased value aceruing, wand the state thus 
benelited to that extent. This is not much 
of a matter, but it is oa step in our 
direction, und has been reeeived as 
such by the press and the public with strong 
favor. Many vigorous speeches, recogniz- 
ing and opposing of the principle of taking 
unearned inerement of value to the state, 
were made in the legislative assembly, and 
if the billis thrown out by the upper house 
(which is not an elective one) a measure not 
dealing with this particular case, but with 
all stmihur cases, will be introduced, und, I 
feel sure, carried. 

At the annual municipal conference of 
delegates from the various borough councils 
to be held next’ mouth, a motion to change 
the basis of municipal assessment from im- 
provements td land values will be submitted, 
aud is certain to be carried, Lt was only de- 
feated by three votes last vear. 

Altogether we are more than satisfied. The 
free traders (revenue tarilfists) are coming 
over tu us one by one. JOUN FARRELL. 

SypnEy, N.S. W., Aug, 4.—Such men as 
Frank Cotton, John Farrell and E. W. Foxall 
wre men to be proud of. They have borne 
the heat and burden of the day, and are ib 
the fore-front of every fight. They have in- 
structed the people of the colony what the 
single tax means. Five years uge it was as 
Choctaw to Australians. Now it is the most 
prominent topic of stonversation aad debate. 
The press of this colony is alive with it, and 
hardly a day passes without a letter or 
leader on the question. But though our doc- 
trine has made great strides, it is equally 
clear that protection has gained ground con- 
siderably, 

This colony has been regarded as the free 
trade colouy of the group, but the only justi- 
fication for this reputation lies in the fact 
that it has approached nearer to real free 
trade than the other colonies. Seeing that 
its tariff embraces 152 articles, it will be ad- 
mitted that the fiscal policy of New South 
Wales may bedescribed as a mongrel pro- 
tection. Butin spite of this, we have the 
name of being “free traders,” and conse- 
quently the “unemployed” difficulty which 
protectionists inform their dupes exists in no 
other part of the world, is attributed to our 
fiscal policy. Hence, many of the people 
seein to evince a desire to “try protection.” 
The colony isin the case of a man who has 
tried a partly qualified physician with but 
partial benetit, and, in desperation, is about 
to call ina quack. As parties in our legisla- 
tive assetnbly are about equal it is possible 
that atthe next general election the pro- 
tectionists will be returned in a majority. 

We single taxers have learned from 
Henry George the real cause of depres- 
sion and want of employment wherever 
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THE SON OF THE PRESIDENT ATTENDS. 


Russell Harrison Goes to 2. Meeting of the 
Newnrk singlte Tax Club and Listens to 
Free Trade and Single Tax Talk. 
Newark, Sept. 7.—The Newark single tax 

elub had a public meeting at their rooms 

Friday evening. The members’ were sur- 

prised and delighted at the large attendance, 


which far exceeded the capacity of their, 


rooms, so much so that the republican club 
kindly offered the single tax men the use of 
their spacious rooms, which offer was grate- 
fully accepted. Our doctrine is becoming 
attractive, for among those who attended 
the meeting were ex-Senator F. 8S. Fish, Con- 
rressman Lehibach, Hon. George A. Halsey, 
and last, though not least, Russell Harrison, 
the son of the president of the United States. 
Earnest speeches were made in favor of lift- 
ing some of the burdens now pressing on the 
poor; and even the Hon. George A. Halsey, 
though a republican and a_ protectionist, 
made an able plea for free trade—in hides, 
The meeting was a great success, and has 
inspired our single tax friends to renewed 
exertions for the advancement of the cause. 
The Newark single tux club has seventy 
members. The clubroom is in the Chester 
row, Halsey street, and is open every even- 
ing except Thursday and Sunday. Meetings 
for discussion are held every ee is 
ing. iA 


—_—— 


The Chicngo Club. 


CuIcaco, Sept. 6.—beveral new mermnbers 
were added to our rapidly increasing rolls at 
the single tax meeting last night, and the 
evening was viven over to a general discus- 
sion that covered u pretty wide field. 

Miss Leonora Beck, our vice-president, read 
a short poem written in honor of Mr. George's 
fifticth birthday by Mrs. Marshali Beck, for- 
merly of Chicago and now of Dayton, Ohio. 

Following Miss Beck, Mr. Cowdrey took 
the floor to answer questions, and for au 
hour or more the interest was maintained, 
Clarence Mueller, Mr. Furbish, Mr. Bonesteel, 
Mr. Van Ornum, Miss Huston, Mr. Wittler, 
Mr. Place, and others reinforcing the points 
brought out by the leader of the discussion. 

‘mong the numerous visitors was Mr. 
Robert Nelson, the man who made the fa- 
mous race for mayor on the united labor 
ticket two years ago. He came as an in- 








quirer, and stated that he was deeply inter- 
ested. 


He has not yet seen the cat, but he is 
looking hard at the puzzle picture, and has 


made out some of the outlines of the hidden 
animal. 


A resolution is now pending in council which 


looks to the establishment of a municipal gas 
plant. 
tax leaders, und intruduced by an alderman 
who believes iu the municipal administration 
of natural monopolies. 
ministration is comnmitted in its platform to 
this measure, and we therefore hope to see it 
adupted. 
that direction the club last night unanimously 
adopted a series of resolutions, clearly set- 


It was prepared by one of our single 


The democratic ad- 


To help along the movement in 





‘menced its fall work. 


ting forth the principles involved, and urging 
the council to favorabie action in the preim- 
ses. 

at telecram from Judge Maguire informed 
me on Saturday that he had been unexpect- 
edly detained in San Francisco, and that on 
that account he would be unable to visit 







they may be found, and we repeat it over 
and over again, but our feeble voices are 
drowned amid the stupid clamor for “pro- 
tection.” 


At this critical point in the career of the 





colony We desire to make the voice of our 
teacher heard throughout all Australia, and 
we fervently hope that Henry George will be 
able to arrange his affairs so as to pay usa 
Visit withm the next six months, He may 
count ona welcome sincere and full of en- 
thusiasm, Joun Ramsay. 





Sypyvry, N.S. W., Aug. 7.—Some months 
ago it was cabled that Henry George was 
comiug here in October of this year, and the 
effect of that report waselectrical. J happen 
to be on good terms with some of the leading 
protectionists of New South Wales, and I 
know they are dismayed at the bare thought. 
The sins and shortcomings and half-hearted- 
ness of our present free trade party have 
enabled the protectionists to fet a firm 
strip of the country, and they reckon— 
not without cause—that they will be suc- 
cessful in the near future in obtaining a 
majority of representatives. The advent of 
Henry George, which would mean the prac- 
tical alliance of the single taxers and free 
traders, und certainly would infuse the new 
life into the free trade doctrine which the 
protectionists fear—would dash their hopes 
to the ground, 

And besides the new converts Henry 
George would make, his visit would bearten 
many of those who ure fighting lke demons 
neninst tremendous odds, The amount of 
individual proselytising that has been going 
on is simply incalculable, and his presence 
would rally all the Nicodemuses around 
the standard, Ky, W. Foxaun. 

Port Pinte, South Africa, July 10.—We are 
fighting away in this colony and the force of 
the truthis telling, The leading paper of the 
colony, the South Australia Revister, is on 
our side; though having atthe same time to 
make its living it is not as strong-hearted as 
we would like. 

Albert Spicer, the prominent Congrega- 
tional layman of London, who presided at 
one or two of Mr. George's meetings in Kug- 
lund, and was present at others, was in this 
port lust year. Then he was not one of us, 


but I think he was set to thinking in this 
Epot, 


W, G, Winson, 


Chicago en route to the east. 
would stop on bis returo from New York, 
which will probably be some time near Octo- 
ber 1. 








He sunid he 


This will be better for us, as the 
weather will be cooler and we will have 


more time for working up ao interest already 
very lively. 


The Chicago Daily Globe is now printing 
weekly a column of matter relating to the 
single tax movement. It is thus we grow 
and extend our influence. W. W. BaIueEy. 


An Explanation from the Roxbury Club. 


Roxgury, Mass., Sept. o—Mr. Henry 
George with good reason criticises the action 
of the Roxbury sinvle tax club in regard toa 
notice inserted in one of the Boston dailies. 
Iam instructed by the club to explain mat- 
ters. The notice should have read: “All 
single tax men are invited to join our club, 
and all others who are interested in the cause 
of the abolition of industrial sluvery to at- 
tend our meetings.” The notice was cut 
short and not published as written. 

The club is making arrangements to have 
public meetings in the surrounding villages 
as suon as the warm season is over, 

H. C. Romaine, Secretary. 


eo eee nets, 


Straws Which Show the Wind. 


The great Texas Federation of labor, which 
includes farmers, mechanics, merchants and 
professional men, as wellas laborers, adopted 
i straight out single tax platform.—[Chicago 
Globe, 

The sentiment in favor of state ownership, 
or at least state management, of the rail- 
Ways is growing.—[Kagle Pass, Texas, Guide. 

Thomas G, Shearman, who is lecturing ou 
the single tax theory, estimates that there 
are in the United States eleven thousand 
millionaires, The Herald is willing to wager 
something handsome that the assessment 
lists they return will not show any such num- 
ber, Whenit comes to paying taxes mill- 
lonaires suddet ly vanish,—{St, Joseph, Mo., 
Herald. 


District assembly No, 16, Kuighta of La- 


bor, has formully indorsed the single tax,-— 
(Chicago Globe, ‘ gle tax 


—. 
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A CART TAIL CAMPAIGN. 








The Manhaten Single Tax Ciob Starts Out 

on a Truck for Gut Door Work and 

liolds Two Vigorous Meetings on the 

Enact Side. 

The Manhattan single tax club has com- 
Last Saturday even- 
ing a truck was started out from the club 
house loaded with speakers, tracts, STAND- 
ARDS und torehlights. First avenue and 
First street was the first stopping place, 
where Morris Van Veen opened the meeting 
and introduced the speakers. A lurge crowd 
gathered in a few moments. At first the 
audience evinced a dispusition to guy the 
whole affair, but as soou as the speakers suc- 
eeeded in making themselves heard, the 
guying was changed to respectful attention, 
and the audience became very deeply inter- 
ested. The truck stayed there half au hour, 
und was then sent to its next stopping place, 
while members of the club stayed behind and 
distributed literature, whieh the crowd—men 
und women, especially the women—secemed 
to be eager to get. At the corner of Fourth 
street and First avenue a still larger crowd 
was gathered. The news of what was going 
on had gone along the avenue, and crowds 
flocked in. But before the proceedings hud 
gone very farthe cart tail preachers were 
stopped by the police, through a misunder- 
standing ut police headquarters, and at ten 
o’vlock the truck was sent home. This was 
a disappointment, for along the avenue, 
where the truck was expected, crowds had 
gathered. All the literature was used up, 
notwithstanding the interruption. 

This coming Saturday nicht the truck will 
go out again, and next week it will go out 
Wedvesday as well as Saturday evening. 
The committee having the matter iu charge 
want to send out one truck, and more if pos- 
sible, every evening; but there have not as 
yet enough speakers offered their services to 
make the thing practicable. In order that 
the club funds may not be burdened with the 
expense this cart tail campaign is being con- on 
ducted on the subscription plan. The ex- 
penses attending each truck, each evening, 
will be about five dollars—which includes the 
cost of the truck, tracts and kerosene oil. 
The committee, which consists of A. P. Wolf, 
Morris Van Veen and Benjamin Doblin, say 
they want to shake up this town before win- 
ter. All single tax meu who will volunteer 
to speak are requested to communicate with 
the committee, 36 Clinton pluce, and to desig- 
nate the evenings they will be at the com- 
mittee’s service. Those who cannot speak 
but who wish to assist in paying the truck- 
ing expenses, can send their mites to the same 
address. 
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Great Oaks From Little Acorus Grow. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Verily, the world doth 
move! The echo of the great strike in Lon- 
don is heard in this sleepy Dutch town. The 
spectacle of 100,000 peaceful but determined 
men, working together as wu uuit to obtain 
some small share of the product of their la- cnet. 
bor is having a profound effect even here, ; : 
When the pastor of the most exclusive church 
in Albany takes for his text, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and then proceeds to 
divide the bread under three heads: The 
bread obtained by the blood of the producer, 
and which to the recipient is poison; the 
bread obtained by tears; and the bread which 
alone is nourishing, that which is the reward 
of the honest toil of band or brain—we may 
indeed think .the world is moving. It was 
very evident from the whole tone of his dis- 
course that he has begun to think. In facet, 
so near did he approach tothe great central 
truth—the right of all nen to own themselves, 
which necessarily involves the right of equal 
opportunity to apply to nature’s bounties— 
that it seemed us though he must stumble 
over the truth that to many men seems hidden, 
that all men are created equal and that it 
needs but the carrying out of this principle 
to solve all labor troubies, 

We will endeavor to give direction to his 
thoughts upon labor problems by supplying 
him with the modern manna—sinvle tax liter- 
ature. Rost, BAKER. ~ 
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A Single Tax Man Witha Paint Pot. 


Last Sunduy was dark und threatening, 
and our grove meeting was not the success 
it might have been, Mr. J. T. Altemus pre- 
sided, and Mr. J. R. Abarbanell expounded 
the Australian ballot system and detailed the 
plan of the organization formed in Jersey City 
two weeks ago to bring the matter more 
fully before the people of this section. 

Somebody has been around with a paint 
pot and brush, for the rocks and hills and 
feuces hereabout are decorated with nicely 
lettered legends, to wit: “Single Tax,” ‘Free 
Trade,” “Protection 4,000 taxes; try the Sin- 
gie Tax.” And below an advertisement, 
which reads: ‘Hooq’s Sursaparilla; try it,” 
the urtist has written “Single Tax; try that,” 2S 
The Journal of Jersey City has intimated phe 
that a new crank is abroad, Whoever he is, ed Pa 
he letters well, and he has chosen his sign 
places with such judgment that thousands of 
people must ere this have seen and remarked 
them, Success to the new preacher of ser- 
mons in stones.” JDM, 

Corresponding Secretary, 


A Blew at Dana and Randall. 
By:-Postmaater General Dickinson. 
No protectionist can be u democrat, 
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Address of llenry George Before the Cres. 
cent Democratic Society of Bultimore. 


On Friday night, September 6, Henry 
George addressed the Crescent democratic 
society of Baltimore in the large assembly 
room attached to their club house. Over a 
thousand were present, many being obliged 
to stund. The platform was occupied by 
President Morrison of the society, Mayor 
Litrobe and Mr. Thornton Rollius, Presi- 
dent Morrison brietly introduced Mr. George, 
who spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and fellow citizens of the 
Crescent Democratic Society of Baltimore: 
[thank you for your greeting. Let me re- 
turn it. Lam glad to be here at the invita- 
tion of your societ’-—one of the societies now 
forming all over the country for the revival 
of principles that in Thomas Jelferson’s days 
were known as republican. Men pass, par- 
ties change their names, and on varying is- 
sues neav lines are drawn, but the principles 
for which Thomas Jefferson stands as the 
foremost representative in American political 
history are eternal. To them we owe the 
birth of the republic; to our forgetfulness of 
them are due the dangers that now mennce 
her, and to tacir reassertion we must look 
for her safety, her prosperity, for the fulfill- 
ment of her high destiny. 


I giect with joy and hope the new life and 
fresh spirit thatare coming into the ranks of 
the democratic purty of the nation and of 
which the organization of these societies is 
one of the indications. This new democracy 
which is the old; this democracy tbat is siek 
of the policy of “Manu-afraid-of-his-horses;” 
that has a belief in something more than in 
the cohesive power of public plunder; that 
has an aim and a hope which are something 
’ more than the aim of gaining power und the 

hope of holding office; this democracy that 
would raise again the banuer of Thomas Jetf- 
ferson’s republicanism, and to the issues of 
our time apply his principles, is, I trust, des- 
tiuned to revivify the democratic party, to 
draw in our politics the line of a clear issue, 
and to cast out from the strong places it now 
holds the spirit which Jefferson fought—to 
‘cast it out as decisively and overwhelin- 
ingly as it was cast out by his election to the 
presidency in what was long known to our 
fathers as the civil revolution of 1800. 


Between this democracy which, within the 
lines of the democratic party, represents the 
republicanism of Thomas Jefferson—tke es- 

sential principle of all real democracy— and 
the men whom I peculiarly represent, there 
should be fraternity, and lam ¢lad that in 
the ranks of your society are our representa- 
tives. For what are we single tax men, us in 
this country we call ourselves, but repub- 
licans of republicans, in the original meaning 
of the word—democrats of democrats! If 
you would follow the Jeffersonian standard, 
even, as you may think now, but so far; if 
you would proclaim the Jeffersonian princi- 
ples, even but a little, then so far as you go 
in this direction ccunt us with you first, last 
and all the time. We are with you and of 
you. For our belief is thatof Thomas Jetter- 
son; our aim is his aim and our hope his hope. 

We believe with Thomas Jefferson that all 
men ure created equal; that they are endowed 
with certain natural, unalienable, God-given 
rights; that the only legitimate end of goy- 
ernment is to preserve and secure these 
rights, and that when any government be- 
comes subversive of this end it is the duty of 
the people to alter or amend it. Our aim, as 
was his uim, isto make the government of 
this republic a government that will attain 
this end. Our hope, as was his hope, is not 
merely for national peace and prosperity, for 
national strength and true glory, but that the 
American republic shall by her example en- 
lighten the nations and lead the world to 
freedom and to peace. 


And because you are a democratic society 
—your very title suggestive and designedly 
suggestive of the republican societics of the 
early days of the republic, which gathering 
around Thomas Jelferson as their foremost. 
leader, did battle against the monarchical 
and protective spirit in the guise of federal- 
ism—because as a democratic society you 
seek to revive the old principles, to light the 
old fires, to awake aguin in our day the zeal 
and enthusiasm that was jealous for freedom, 
Tam glad to be here to-night, 


Thave for years cexsed to call myself a 
democratin the party sense. Nor have demo- 
erats in the mere party sense cared to claim 
such men as me. But I know that in viting 
me here to-night you have not expected me 
to preach the duty of voting the straight 
ticket, no matter what boss dictated it, what 
little yellow dog is put upon it, what league 
of corporate interests lies behind it; that you 
have not expected to hear from me partisan 
praise of one party and denunciation of the 
other. Icure little for men, little for organ- 
ization, much for principle. The only useful- 
ness of parties tomy mind is as they repre- 
sent ideas and advance policies. And your 
adherence to democratic principle may often 
call on you to serutch democratic candidates 
as the best means of advancing principles, 
If you are really and truly a democrat and 
bave no choice but between two protection- 
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ists, vote for the republican protectionist— 
you will get the simon-pure article If you 
have no choice but between two tools of 
leugued corporations, vote for the republican 
tool—you will quicker brenk such influence in 
the party you prefer. 


I bave been invited to address you, without 
any intimation or stipulation as to what I 
should say. Aud I know from this that you 
expect me to speak of principles, for that is 
all I care to speak of. My presence here to- 
night at your invitation and as your cuest, 
shows that you are democratic enough not to 
fear to have a free trader speak from your 
platform; that youare Jeffersonian enouch 
not to be afraid of a man who really be- 
lieves in what Jefferson wrote in the Declar- 
ation of Independence. And so, disclaiming 
any pretense of speaking for you, I will 
speak freely on what I believe to be the essen- 
tial principles of democratic republicanism. 

Next year we tiuke the census. It will 
show in our league of states not less than 
sixty-five millions of people. A people speak- 
ing one language, with hardly a variation, 
living under the same institutions and pos- 
sessed of an assimilative power that quickly 
blends into the tiber and substance of their 
nationality the great immigration from Mu- 
rope that continues to pour on our shores. A 
people, all things considered, more intelli- 
gent, more alert, more enterprising, than 
any people of equal uumnberson earth, A peo- 
ple having, on the whole, the highest stand- 
ard of comfort. A people who have for 
their heritage the temperate zone of a vast 
continent, with practically ilimitable natural 
resources—a territory that even in the pres- 
ent stuge of the arts would support easily 
more than ten times their number. 

Cast your eyes over Europe with its kings, 
its privileged classes, its dynastic jealousies, 
its smouldering traditions of national hatred, 
and its huge standing armies facing cach 
other in a peace that is little less exhausting 
than war. Consider this young giant of the 
west, with its schools and colleges, its thou- 
sands of miles of railway, its mesh of tele- 
graph wire, its vast tracts of fertile land 
which plow has never turned. Consider its 
freedom from dangerous neighbors, its 
superlative strength on its own continent, 
its wide separation from all the causes of 
quarrel that make Europe even in peace but 
a vast camp. 

Consider the great fact that among us all 
law reposes, as its acknowledged, source on 
the popular will; that every male citizen has 
an equal vote; that any male child born muy 
aspire to be president; and that, in all its 
forms, our government is a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 

Ought not the heart of every American 
beat with joy and pride as he thinks of his 
country? Ought not the eyes of all the world 
be turned in hope and for example to the 
great republic beyond the western sea! 


Great the American republic is, greater 
still she must be—great in numbers, great in 
wealth, great in arts, in arms, in power of all 
kinds; so surpassingly great in the ceatury 
that litthe more than one decade will now 
bring us to, that to find a parallel for the 
promise of her relative importance ere it 
close we must go back to the time when the 
Roman eagles marked the boundaries of the 
civilized world. 


But there is another side to the picture. 
The republic! Ah, that word should suggest 
more than great cities and large populations, 
more than material wealth and material 
power. And while we thiuk of how creat in 
all these things our nation already is, how 
ereater still it must be, it is well that we 
should soberly ask ourselves how much in all 
that constitutes a true democratic republic 
we are in advanee of Kurepe. 


It was a belief of the enthusiastic republi- 
cans of Thomas JelYerson’s day that by this 
time the example of the American republic 
would have proved contagious, and that the 
effect of the rise on this side of the Atlhautie 
of a great nation which exemplified the 
strength and the benicnity of democratic 
principles would have shattered every throne 
in Europe and cast down every aristocracy, 
This is not the: ie. And why! Because we 
have not beer true to democratic prin- 
ciples; because to Europe to-day the Ameri- 
can republic is not an example of the beauties 
and benetits of democratic government; but 
is rather a warning, 

No American who mixes with our kindred 
on the other side of the Atlantic but must 
feel this, and feel it bitterly. Let him but 
venture to sneer at the empty forms and ex- 
pensive pageantry of royalty, let him = but 
venture to scoff at hereditary Jegislators and 
the still existing relics of class rule, and see 
how quickly he will be reminded of the cor- 
ruption of American polities, of the bosses 
who bear sway 1 our cities, of the rings that 
rule our states, of the corporation attorneys 
represented in -ur senate, of the simple citi- 
zens Who in wealth and power are greater 
than any British duke, of the buying and sell- 
ing and intimidating of voters at our elections, 
of the organized Jobbies of our legislatures, 
of judges placed ou the bench for their 
services to powerful interests, of our strikes 
and paupers and tramps. 

Pian far from thinking that in muterial 
things is to be found the only measure of the 
aim and granduev of human life. Yet true 
progress gives command over material 
things and in the commerce of @ country is 


to be found an index of her progress in 
civilization. And in the ease with which the 
inasses of the people can vet a living—in the 
equality of distribucibn even more than in the 
aggregate of wealth, is to be found. the 
primary condition of popular independenee, 
popular intelligence, and populut virtue—of 
all the things that make firm and sure the 
basis of a republic; of all the things thit dis- 
tintruish a nation of freemen from aw nation 
of slaves, 

What of the world’s commerce goes on be- 
neath the American flag? Relatively it is 
smaller to-day than when we had not half 
our present population; relatively itis simal- 
ler than if was at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 

Our exports are mainly the crude exports 
of new countries and the less advaneed pev- 
ples—the rude products of our fields. and 
mines. 
ally belonged to us, the trade with Mexico, 
with Central America, with the large arcas 
and increasing popitations of South Amerien, 
We have lost not merely relatively, but even 
positively, in the trade we once had with 
other countries. And the forcign trade we 
have mostly goes on in foreign ships. 


Where are our ships--our winged racers, 
our flying clouds, that -once ;whitened the 
blue ocean? Where are the swift steamers 
that would have succeeded them had we held 
our place’ The older men among you will 
remember the Baltimore clippers, once re- 
nowned on every sea. Where are your Bal- 
timore clippers now? If any of them are left 
they arein the consting trade, and in the 
cousting trade only because a restrictive law 
forbids a foreign built vessel trom engaging 
in the coasting trade. Where ure the Ameri- 
ean shipyards that once turned out the finest 
and the fleetest: vessels that plowed the 
ocean; that not only built the ships that made 
the American flag a familiar thing in all the 
world’s seaports, but built ships for foreign 
nations as well! American trade still sup- 
ports ships, and in the trade between this 
country and Kurope it supports the largest, 
the finest and the fastest ships that float. 
But they sil under foreign flags and are 
liable, in case of war, to be called into the 
service of foreign nations and to be used 
against the very country whose people sup- 
port them. American capital still builds 
ships, but they are not built by American 
mechanics, and are not manned by Americun 
seamen or commanded by American officers. 
The fastest ocean steamer in the world to- 
day was built with American capital, is 
owned by Americans, aud her passencvrersare 
mostly Americans. Yet she was built) in 


England, is officered and manned by Eng. 


lishmen, carricsthe English flag, und is liable 
to be culled into the English service in case 
of war. American capitalists own or char- 
ter sume twenty-four steamers running out 
of this port of Baltimore, engaged in carry- 
ing coal to the West Indies and bringing 
back iron ore, yet they are built in England, 
fly the British flag, and are oflicered and 
manned by British subjects. 


The only American that I know of to-day 
who commands a transatlantic steamer is in 
American, who, in order to continue the pur- 
suit of his profession and command such a 
steumer, bas bad to give up his American 
citizenship and swear allegiance to ter 
gracious Inajesty. You remember that fine 
young fellow, Captain Murrell of the stenmer 
Missouri, who, in the early part of this year, 
brought into Baltimore the crew and piass- 
engers rescued from the sinking steamer Dian- 
mark. The only reason he is notan Ameri- 
can citizen to-day is that to becoinean Amer- 
ican citizen he would hive to give up coing 
to sea. The steamer that he commiunds js 
largely owned by American capitalists, but 
she was built in deneland, sails under the 
British flag, and must be commanded by a 
British subject. 


Joust of our advance, why, on the high 
seas, We have almost sunk to the status of 
of the Chinese. 


What about the distribution of werulth 
Fortunes such asthe world never saw since 
the days when “great estates ruined Ltaly” 
are growing up in the American republic. 
We have four or five men who are worth 
froin ore hundred millions to two hundred 
tnillions apiece, we have sixty or seventy 
Whose fortunes are estimated at from tweuty 
tnillions ton hundred millions, while as for 
simple millionaires, they are far too numer- 
ous to be counted, Consider what the pos- 
session of wu single million menos, Cousicter 
how Jong it would take au American me- 
chanic or American laborer-—-L will not say 
such protected American laborers as the coal 
miners of Ilinoisor Pennsylvania—after sup- 
porting bimself aud his family, to save au 
million dollars, Jlow many Jifetimes? lor 
theugh he were tu live to the age of Maethu- 
salab he could uot save wmillion dallars. Uf 
you would get any intelligible idea of what 
these fortunes of millions, tens of millions, 
seores of millions and hundreds of mnallions 
really mean, figure up how many working. 
men’s incomes—dedueting of course the neces- 
sary subsistence of mau and family, for even 
the slave owner had to allow that to the 
slave~—it would take tognake such ineanes 
as these fortupes represent, 

And look again. While these ioastrous 
fortunes are gathering in the hands of « few, 
one has but to read our duily papers to see 
how familiar we are becoming with condi- 


We have lost the trade that uatur-. 
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tions that we once thought possible only in 
efYete monarchies of the old world, and could 
not exist inthe free air of cur democratic 
republic—with tramps aod patipers and beg- 
ears: With charities that show the need of 
charity, with destitution and starvation, with 
critmes and suicides caused by want, or fear 
of want; with a struggle for existence on the 
partof great e@lasses of people that makes 
life hard, bitter, and ofttimes imbruting—a 
struggle which erows not fess, but more in- 
tense us these creat fortunes go rolling up. 

The eulf stream of European immigration 
stili sets upon our shores, but in large see- 
tions of the country our iiatural tmerease is 
slackening. There are more und more men 
Whe are afraid to marry—more and more 
who fear that they cannot support children. 
The galf stream of Buropean immigration 
still flows on, for social discontent is rife in 
Kurope, and the conditions that are iuereas- 
ing social pressure here are being felt all 
over the civilized world. But what is most 
signillcantis the change in feeling toward 
this inunigration. We have prohibited Chinese 
mnivration, and though that was done in a 
wiy of which we should feel anything but 
proud, it was still a wise measure, for all 
national experience shows the evils which, 
under existing conditions, result from the 
admixture of races which do not assimilate. 
But we have not merely prohibited Chinese 
nigration, the Muropean iniaivrant is met 
Wheo he lands by ollicials, who, if he brings 
nothing but the power for labor, send hin 
back agaiu. Chronic paupers, criminmils, the 
Weak in mind and body, are not desirable 
elements, but tite was. when we boasted 
that this was the country ef countries for 
any one willing to work, and when we wel- 
comed the man who broucht nothing bata 
pair of willing hands as an addition to ii- 
tional streneth, a uew recruit: for Che creat 
wurmny that was te overrun the continent: and 
make the wilderness bloom. But now if the 
immigrant shows, or, rather if if can be 
Shawn, that be hus made arrangements bo 
co to Work, and has secured employment be- 
fore coming here, then is he not merely sent 
back, but the Amerieun who made the bar- 
cain With hind is liable to fine er imprison 
ment. The trustees of a New York church 
are even now under sentence of the law for 
having imported a contract laborer in’ the 
shape of an Episcopal minister, dt is only 
one step further to probibit. all immigration 
of men likely to work for their living. And 
this is the logical outcome of the system we- 
have adopted. By elaborate laws we strive 
to keep goods out of the country in order, 
wehave been told, to give Americans more 
work todo, It is but lowieal, then, to keep) 
out workmen in order that there shall be | 
fewer to do it. 

We despise the Chinese, and many Ameri- 
‘mun missionaries have been sent to China, 
But we are certainly following Chinese ex- 
iuiple faster thau they are following ours, 
It does not seem long sinee an American 
eet, at the muzzle of shotted guns, broke 
down the protective isolation of Japan. 
These heathen Mongolinns bad no. right to 
shut themselves up fromthe world, we said. 
But since that tine we hive piled up ia tari?! 
on oot foreign trade whieh is iore than 
equivalent fo filling up every one of our 
harbors with wsand barand building a higher 
than aw Chinese wall alomge our coast and 
houndiry fines, By our own luws we live 
driven our commerce ol! the ocean as Chinese 
laws did, andoimade au Amerienno ship alinost 
as omuech of a rarity on the hich seas asa 
Chinese juok. And Hike the Clitese woe now 
hire foreigners to build ships for us ind ran 
them forusunder foreion fliigs. Weare begin- 
ning to still further follow Chinese exatiple in 
taking the first step to prohibit: imuinivration. 
And now, forsooth, like the Chinese, we must 
have a little new navy for which we have no 
inure real use than a dog hus for two tails. 

But what bE wish to call attention to is the 
sivnificance of this changed feeling toward 
furopean tiinisration. ft tells, more forei- 
bly than figures could, that with lurve classes 
ibis becoming harder to make a divine, It 
tells of the pressure of an unnatural com- 
petition Which is forcing mento bid. against 
each other for cmployinent. a competition in 
Which they wre learning to look tpou work 
ws desirable iu itself tiypon employtent as tu 
boot doled out frome some. Superior class, if 
Hob as an absolute charity, 

Why, there died in New York week before 
Just wrieho aan omacied: Hiscwis, His fellow 
directors in one of the national bauks passed: 
resolutions of respect, which were inserted 
jn the daily papers, in whieh they intimated 
that bis furnishing of cauployment, as they 
styled it, ta some thousands of workingmen 
was cyuivalent to so much charity. 

Leannot fill in allthe dark shades, but I 
have said enough coo sayeest them. This is 
certain, that, if present tendencies continue 
the democratic: republic whieh the men of 
Jeifersow’s day thought they had founded 
cannot be preserved ino unything worthy of 
the name, A king can never come—-not, at 
least, until we have run the eyele; asa king 
never came iu dome after the Tarquins had 
been expelled, Bat justas under the simple 
hime of imperator there cume in Rome ty- 
riugts to Wield a more than Kinely power, se 
in America inay the rings and) the boss come 
bo rule through democratic forms as uo Murg- | 
pean King of our time has dared to rule. 


But the great thing ia any country is not 


the character of the government but the con- 
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crouch and slave to live, and democrat of 
democrats though I am, l would rather be 
the subject of king, emperor or czar, and be 
able to inake an independent diving thun asa 
citizen of a so valled democratic republic to 
be oppressed with want and burrassed with 
care; to be forced to feel that the fellow crea- 
ture who gave me the chance of muking a 
poor living by hard work was my benefactor 
and my muster. ‘The greatest glory of 
America,” said Carlyle, “is that there every 
peasant can have u turkey in bis pot.” Alas, 
that glory is passing away and we are rupid- 
ly tending tuwurds conditions in which the 
lot of the musses will be harder thau it is in 
Kurope. 

What is the cuuse of all this—of this politi- 
cal corruption, of this rule of bosses and rings 
and corporate influences, of the widespread 
purchase and intimidation of voters, of the 
decay of our coinmerce, of the increasing in- 
tensity of the struggle fur existence, of: the 
growth on the'one side of the millionaire, aud 
on the other side of the tramp. 


In Europe there ure those who poiut to 
these things and say, “These are the results 
of your demccracy. Popular government is 
with youafuilure for the reason that it has 
always been a failure, The musses must work 
and cannot therefore think. They cannot rule 
and must always be ruled. Which is better, 
the rule of the aristocrat or the rule of the 
demagoguef Which is safer, the king by 
blood or the king by corruption?’ And there 
are thuse in our own country who thiak the 
same thought, even if they do uvt utter tbe 
words. 

It is pot true! Thomas Jefferson was nota 
dreamer of dreams; a mere doctrioaire im- 
bued with the impracticable vugaries of 
Rousseau and the French revolution, as some 
Americans now style him, and mauy more 
thiok him. Heis the greutest of philosophic 
statesmen this couutry bas produced; a man 
far iu advance of his own time and yet in ad- 
vance of our times. Nothing that the fiuger 
of scorn cun be pointed to iu this country; 
nothing that we may lameut in our conditions, 
is due to an exvess of democracy, but to a 
wantof it. If we would preserve the re- 


public in anything more thun a name, if we 


would have it fultill its high promise, we 
must be, uvt less demucratic, but more. 

What shall we du > 

Before going to deeper matters let me 
speak of sume things which, for want of a 
better word atthe moment, I will call the 
mechanics of our institutions. 

One of our besetting sins has been a vanity 
which has led us tuo think that we have solved 
all political problems and that our institu- 


devised. The goverument when formed was 
a great advance upon what then existed in 
Europe. But with that advance we stopped, 
though changing conditions huve made de- 
vices which worked well enough ip our 
earher days, unsuitable for the present time. 
In essential respects the constitusion of 
Great Britain is to-day more democratic 
thau is ours. We have retained our copy of 
king, lords und cummons, in president, senate 
and house of representatives, in full foree 
and vitality—not only in the federal but in 
our state governinents, whereas the slow but 
steady demucratic udvance in Great Britain 
bas virtually done away with the king by 
making the occupant of the throne little 
More than a society leader and political 
dummy, and has all but done away with the 
house of lords. We have a supreme court, 
which, by interpreting a written constitution, 
can check for uw while at least the popular 
will. In Great Britain one representative 
body is all that need be secured to change 
any law or work any reform. Our type is 
not as quickly responsive to the popular will 
and dves net us readily Jend itself to the 
bringing of important questions before the 
people as does ihe type into which tbe ex- 
isting British government has been slowly 
moditied. 

More important stillis it that by the method 
of voting kuown us the Australian system, 
the sorruption and intimidution of voters 
practiced in this country are impossible in 
Greut Brituin, and the party machine, with 
its tyranny of rings und vosses, as we knouw 
it here, cannot exist. But this great reform 
is coming in the United States. A number of 
our states have already adopted it, Massa- 
chusetts—all bonor to the old commonwealth 
for it—leading the way. That bonor ought 
to have belonged to New York, and wouid 
have belouged to New York but for the fact 
that the democratic governor—~a democrat 
ef the sort who have degraded and be- 
smirched the very name of demucrat—vetoed 
the bill, and hus ugain vetoed it this year; 
while to the repubheans in the New York 
legisiature, and to aw few democrats who re- 
fused to obey the bebests of democratic rings, 
belongs the honor of having twice passed it, 
But so many states have now adopted the 
principle that ite general adoption ys but a 
questivn of time. And simple though it is, 
this is the greatest: poiitical reform we cay 
make in the Duited Stutes. 

Nor have we been true to the prinejple of 
local self governmeut—the principle that 
alone makes possible this great league of 
states—this nation that may cover a conti- 
nent IUspeak not of the reconstruction acts 
and carpet bag rule in the south, That is 
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wards the Mormons, where we have really 
been carrying on ua religious persecution. 
But this fashion of governiug cities by com- 
missions and boards, and special laws passed 
by legislatures is utterly violative of the 
democratic principle. 

But beneath everything of this kind there 
lies us the vital danger to the republic the in- 
creasing inequality in the distribution of 
wealth. Let the forms and adjustments be 
what they may, democratic government wor- 
thy of the name is only possible where the 
personal independence of the musses gives 
root for the civic virtues, and every citizen 
has an interest in the well being of the state. 
But where some are sorich that they need 
have no care how public affairs go unless in 
sumething that immediately concerns them, 
aud when to get more or to defend what 
they have they can throw thousands and 
thousands of dullars into politics; and where 
others are so poor that a few dollars, a petty 
office, a week’s work, even a free lunch and 
a few drinks are more to them than any pub- 
jie question, then democratic government 
rols ut its very foundations—then democra- 
tic goveroment becomes not the best, but the 
worst of guverumeuts. 


Look at the misgovernment and corruption 
of our great cities, at the robbery aud jub- 
bery of their administration, at their rings 
und their bosses. Bad political adjustineuts, 
the failure to regurd the principle of local 
self guvernoment, may bave hastened this de- 
moralization, but its deepest cause exists in 
the social condition of the people. 

What sort of government would you bave 
expected to Rome when eedileship aud pretor- 
slip aud tribuuate und consulate and the 
ubsolute cummund of provinces, and the 
license to despoil great kingdoms, were being 
bought of the Roman voters with feasts and 
games und gladiatorial shows. I will pot 
speuk of Baltimore, for 1 am not familiar 
enough with your city, but go to New York 
und seethe Billy Muldoon associations, the 
Pat Divver clambakes; note the gang of re- 
tuiners that each ward and preciuct leader 
rallies around bim, and see if you cannot tind 
a suggestion of Rome. {t is nothing yet us 
compared to Kome. But the republic is 
young yet. 


Make nomistake. Democratic governmeat 
becomes the worst government when the 
voting power ts io the hands of pruletarians, 
wud the patriot may soon sigh for constitu- 
tional monarchy, or even an intelligent des- 
potism. Make no mistake. A property 


qualification of the sulfrage is not entirely 


aevoid of reason. Every voter ought to have 
“a stake in the country.” 

Is this tou condemn democracy? No; itis to 
say that in a true democratic republic every 
ciuzen would bave an interest io the state. 

Here, at last, we see that the problem of 
democratic goverument rests on something 
thut we usually consider beueath our politics; 
thut the social problem underlies ali that we 
think of as political problems. 

If mankind must be divided into the very 
rich aud tue very poor; if it isin the nature 
social growth, of material advance, to in- 
crease tbe gulf between the rich and the 
poor, then iudeed Jefferson was a dreamer; 
then indeed democracy can only really exist 
iu new aud poor countries; then indeed the 
poets have been mght who have sung of lib- 
erty as loving the rocks und the mountains, 
and as shuaning the great city aod the 
crowded mart. 


But consider. What is the cause of the 
growing disparity in the distribution of 
wealth that we see in this country. 

First and foremost, the power of govern- 
ment has been deliberately and contiuuously 
prostituted to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. 


Government has no purse of Fortunatus. It 


cannot give to cbe man without taking away 


from some other. Look bow our ‘generous 


government” has made men rich by dona- 


tivuns. Look at the subsidies from nations, 
States, counties, cities and towns. Look at 
Stanford aod Huntington with their hundred 
tnillions apiece. Luok at the franchise which 
have built up so many great furtunes, at the 
surrender of the iron highways that have be- 
cume the common roads of cur time to pri- 
vate interests and corporate greed. Luok ut 
the Stundard oil company, with its private 
fortunes of wu bundred millions each; lovk at 
the dressed beef combination, at the rings 
und monopolies that buve their efficient 
cause iv the control of a public fuuction given 
to private citizens, and the discriminations 
they bave been allowed to make. 

Look at our tariff. Here we see the power 
of the governmeut applied directiy, pur- 
posely, continuously and unvonstitutionally, 
to give some Citizeus an advantage over 
other citizeus—to make the rich richer aud 
the poor poorer. Look at Mr, Carnegie, with 
his income of millious and bis castle in Scot- 
land; look at the men of whom be is the 
type; and then at their workmen, the poor, 
daluded creatures, who have been told that 
it is they who are protected; that this precious 
system of robbery is afl for them, 

No man, if be thinks of it can be a demo- 
erut really and truly, and be also a pro- 
tectionist, 1 know that Jefferson himself 
Was Dot quite elear on this point; | know that 
there are expressions of bis which protec- 
tionists quote with something like comfort, 
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But the Jeffersonian philosophy is clear, the 
Declaration of Independence is clear. Jef- 
ferson was a preat nan, but still only aman, 
He grasped preat truths and saw their rela- 
tions clearly, as far as the conditions of his 
time called on him to look. But no man 
probably ever sees all the relations of a 
fundamental truth. It is in the nature of 


fundamental truth to grow and grow upon | 


us, and, like all men who build on truth, 
Jetferson builded better than he knew. 


In his time protection in the United States 
had only made its first small insidious ad- 
vances aud bis attention ba: never fairly 
been called tothe question of protection, just 
as there are to-day numbers of intelligent 
men in the United States who have not even 
yet fairly begun to think of it. But what was 
the little tender shoot of Jefferson's time has 
become the giant poison tree ours. Instead 
of a modest entreaty for a little aid to in- 
fant industries, we have now the brazen de- 
mand of great rings and monster combina- 
tions. The little beggars huve become sturdy 
vagrants. 


That protection is utterly i 7%onsistent with 
the democratic principle, ~ have but to 
think a moment to see. Gove.nment of the 
peaple, for the people, by the people. What 
does that meant Not government fur manu- 
facturers nor for farmers nor for coal miners 
nor for factory hands, vot for employers nor 
working men, but government for the whole 
people without favor or distinction. Now 
what is the protective system! It is simply 
an iodirect furm of the subsidy system. It 
has for its object the enrichment of certain 
citizens by compelling other citizeus to buy 
of them at higher prices. This is the j ri- 
mary eod and aim of protection. If a pro- 
tective duty does not raise prices it has no 
protective effect. It can only protect, as it 
is called, by enabling certain sellers to de- 
maud of buyers hizber prices than the free 
market would give them. 


Can anything be more clearly opposed to 
the democratic principle than this govern- 
mental favoritismm—this use of the law making 
power to enrich the few at the expense of 
the many? This isthe system that bas driven 
American ships off the ocean: that is so 
bandicapping our manufacturers that they 
cannot export. This isthe system that nus 
placed a great nation of 65,000,000 people—a 
people so intelligent, so active. su inventive, 
so prompt to use ail labor saving devices, 
that all they need ask anywhere isa fair 
fieid aod no favor—in the pitiful attitude of 
erying for a buby act, und actually believing 
that if a paternal government did not keep 
its officers at every port to levy blackmail 
upon goods brought into the country, the 
wicked foreigners would swoup down and 
Americun industry go to the bow-wows. 

Look at the iudirect effects of this system. 
It bas corrupted our politics fromthe primary 
to the senate. It bas given to enormous mon- 
eyed combinations a_ selfish interest in our 
politics. It has been the fruitful cause of ex- 
travagance and waste and demoralization. 
The depreciation of our currency during the 
war resulting from the repudiation of the 
greenback by the government which issued it, 
the gold speculations, the strangliug contrac- 
tion, the whole fiscal system worked as a 
potent engine for enriching the few at the 
expense of the many—springs from the pro- 
tective idea. The monstrous surplus wrung 
from poor people by most onerous taxation, 
to be piled up in treasury vaults, is another 
of its results. Tbe spectacle of the American 
people being taxed two millions of dollars 
per month to dig silver vut of certain boles ia 
the ground ip Nevada and Arizona in order 
to plant it in otber holes in the ground in New 
York and Washington, is another of its re- 
sults. And so in every direction has it 
brought reckless expenditure and profligate 
waste. Thanks to the protective system, the 
difficulty with us in a so-called democratic 
republic bas not been to impuse taxes upon 
the people, but to abolish taxes upon the peo- 
ple. Whenever any motion bas been made 
to abolish or reduce one of these protective 
taxes, congress has been surrounded by a 
clamvurous jubby ready to beg, to buy, to 
cujuie, to log roll, to buliduze, to ao anything 
tu prevent the repeal of that tax; und when, 
as in the last congress, a democratic house 
did succeed in passing a poor little reduction 
bill, w republican senate stood firm against 
taking olf one penny of the taxes of the people. 
What has beeu, aud is to-day, the effort of 
Lhe party in power, aided unfortunately by 
many so-called demucrats, but to keep up 
expenses and to make prouflizate appropria- 
tions iu order to prevent any reduction of 
this taxation! 


The whole system which has, and is cost- 
ing so dearly, is diametrically opposed to 
the democratic principle, is diametrically 
opposed to the Declaration of Independence, 
The right to jife, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Does it not clearly include tbe 
right of every man to freely exchange his 
own productious—to sell where he can sell 
best, to buy where he can buy cheapest! 


But it will be said public revenues must be 
raised, and tuxes must be levied. Very well, 
But the democratic principle requires ut 
least that the public revenue shall be raiscd 
without unduly aud disproportionately bur- 
Gening any citizen. Protective duties do un- 
duly and disproportionately burden some 
citizens and do so for the avowed purpose of 
enriching others. 
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And though not so wantonly and not so 
outrageously, all tariff taxes have this 
effect. These taxes tinally fall on the con- 
sumer—they fall on men not in proportion to 
their means but in proportion to what they 
use, on the poor far more heavily than on 
the rich. And being passed from hand to 
hand, iuereasing as they go, they cost the 
ultimate payers far more than they yield to 
the treasury. 

Thanks to that clause in the constitution 
which prevents the levying of tariff duties 
by our states, we do enjoy free trade witlbin 
the limits of the Union, und itis unquestiona- 
bly the greatest of the blessings which the 
Union has given us. But the taxation of 
our states also tends in the same bud direc- 
tion. The attempt to tax capital und per- 
suual property everywhere results in put- 
tiug the heaviest burden upon the povr and 
letting the rich escape. 

Aud all this taxation is in great degree 
taxation against prusperity—taxation which 
punishes enterprise aud fines industry and 
thrift. In any of our states Jet a mun im- 
provea farm or build a house or erect a 
factory or do any other thing that adds to 
tbe real wealth of the community, and down 
comes the tax assessor and fines him for udd- 
ing to the wealth of the state. 


Is that wise? Is it just? Is it in accord- 


ance with the equal right of wen to pursue 
bappiness! 


Now public revenues can be raised without 


punishing industry, without repressing thrift, 
without employing hordes of taxgatherers, 
and without the fraud and corruption and in- 
justice that attends our present system of 
taxation. There is one tax by means of 
Which all the revenues needed forour fed- 
eral, state, county, and municipal govern- 
ments could be raised without any uf these 
disudvantages—a tax that instead of repress- 
ing industry and promoting inequality inthe 
distribution of wealth, would fuster industry 
and promote natural equality—a tax that is 
only a tax in form, and that io essence is not 
a tax, but a taking by the community «of 
values arising not from individual effort, but 
from social growth, and therefore belonving 
to the whole community. That is the tux on 
land values. A tax noton land, be it remein- 
bered, but a tax upon land values, irrespec- 
tiveof improvements. That is the tax in favor 
of which we single tax men would abolish all 
other taxes, 


One of the members of the Crescent demo- 
cratic society, Mr. Williain J. Ogden, in an 
address which he proposes to deliver before 
the Landlords’ protective association in tbis 
city on next Tuesday, will show that in this 
city of Baltimore all of your taxes might be 
ubolished, and yee a_ sufficient revenue 
for all the departinents of the city gov- 
ernmeut be raised by a tax on the 
value of city lots wholly irrespective 
of the value of the buildings and other 
improvements upon them, that would not 
take more thun one-half of the present 
annual value of these lots. And Mr. Thotmnas 
G. Shearman has shown by more ample sta- 
tistics of other cities that ali expenses, federal, 
state and municipal, might be met by a tax 
of not more than sixty-five per cent. 

Now consider what would be the effect 
upon the growth and prosperity of Baltimore 
if \ou were to abolish all taxes on capital, all 
taxes on business, all taxes cu buildings and 
machinery und improvements of any kind, 
und substitute for them a tax which would 
fullas heavily upon the man who was _ hold- 
ing a vacant Jot as upon the man who upon 
u lot of similar value bad put up a fine house? 
Aud consider what would be tbe effect upon 
the growth and prosperity of the country if 
this system were advupted throughout the 
whole country. What simplicity it would iu- 
troduce into government, what economy in 
the assessment and collection of taxes, what 
fresh incentives it would give to production 
and improvement and enterprise and thrift, 
and how, most important of all, it would com- 
pel men who are holding natural opportuni- 
ties without using them: the men who are 
sitting dowa on coal lands and timber tracts 
aud city lots and farming Jandsin order to 
grow rich by their increasing vaiue, to either 
use them themselves or make way quickly 
fur those wko would use them. 


Ihave not time to go over this subject to- 
night. I can only briefly present it and leave 
it to your thought, being certain that no mat- 
ter what objections may arise in your mind 
on first statement, if you examine it you 
will flud tbis proposition consistent with 
every wise maxim of public policy, with 
every requirement of the democratic prin- 
ciple, It would put all citizens on an equal 
plane so far as taxation went, for it would 
ouly take from each in proportion to the 
special privilege which he enjoyed from the 
community. 


Let me in a few words point out how this 
would conform to the ideal of true democ- 
racy: 

Ju this sentence of the Declaration of In- 

dependence is the basis and touchstone of 
true democracy: 
Ve hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creatur with certain 
unalienable nghts; that among these are Jife, 
liberty and the pursuit of bappiness, 

There is more in this sentence than they 
realized who adopted it in the birth act of 


the American republic; more in it, perhaps, 
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Toronto trades and labor couneil, R. Glock- 
ing, Ro d. O. Donoghue and G. W. Dower; . 


than even he saw whose pen traced it, man of 
the future that he was, and stillis. Thougb 






































































































they tore from the draft of the Declaration 36 CLINTON PLACE, sowing of seed among just that class which | Montreal trades and lnbor council. Urbain 
the clause in which Jefferson stigmatized the New York, Sept. 10. f isthe most difficult to reach—the agricult- | Lafontaine, J. A. Brault and P. J. Ryan; 
crime of human slavery, yet in this sentence The enrollment now stands as follows: ural, The farmers are writhing under the | St. Catherines trades and labor council, L.K., 


stress of the present system, but do nut seem 
to be able to lucate the seat of the trouble, 
nod even up to the last election voted over- 
whelmingly for continued protection. They 
are now organizing lodges of ‘patrons of in- 
dustry,” and bave a membership in the state 
of over twenty-five thousand. Their plau of 
action is to contract with retailers in dufer- 
ent localities for the purchase of all kinds of 
goods ata discount, and they hope thus to 
retain more nearly their share of what they 
produce. Their method is bungling and 
superficial, butit certainly offers substantial 
evidence that they are beginning to feel the 
burden upon them. 


Simmons, FL Keefer; Hamilton trades and 

labor council, F. Keefer, D. M. Gibson; D. A. 

No 1, K. of Ta, Montreal, Je PB. Coutlee, 

Thomas Flood and G. Ouimet; D. A. No. 2, K. 

of L., Montreal, B. Freenv, BP. Duty and J. 

P. Clark: D. A. No, 125. Toronto, A. W. 

Holmes, Eouna Witt and A. BF. Jury; D. A. 

No, 256, Uxbredge, Williain) Hlogan, J.P. 

Johnston and John Edear:; D. A. No. 207, St. 

Catherines, Joseph FL Keefer; Torouty tppo- 

graphical union, W. B. Preseott, John Arm- 

strong and W. H. Parr, Jueques Cartier 

typographical union, Montrean’, Cyrille Mor- 

nea, T. St. Pierre; Montreal typographical 

union, Louis Z. Boudreau, Silas W. Reed; 

Operative plasterers’ society, Toronto, Fred, 

Hodgkins, Fred, Leech: Cigarmakers! union, | 
Montreal, Alphonse Lafrance, Arthur Pepin; 
Bricklayers’ union, Toronto, John Aldridge 

Montreal plasterers’ society, Cyprien Mal- 
htot; London ty poyraphical union, FP. Plants 
Hamilton typographical union, John Burns; 
Bricklayers’ and masows union, Ottawa, 
Alex. R. McDonald, W. St. Geerge: Hack- 
men’s union, Ottawa, John Regan; L. A. 40038, 
Quebec, HS. Langevin, Patrick Fitzeeralds 
L. A. 5421, Montreal, Edward Gauers L. A. 

6583, Cornwall, John Brooks; TL. A. 2623, 
Toronto, Hueh MeCailry: L.A. 2705, Toronto, 
Charles Marsh; L. Al O4S4, Mootreal, A. T. 
Lepioe; L. A. 1007, Sillery Cove, J. B. St. 
Laurent; L. As 2456, Montreal, William Dar- 
Jineton: GE. AL 10061, Quebee, Patriek J. Jobin 

L. A. 6025, Montreal, Alfred Patrie; DL. A, 
3065, Moutreal, Joshua KH. atle; DE. A. 5580, 
Montreal, Bdword Barret): 1. A. P0581, Que-. 
bee, O. Brunet; L.A. T8i4. Toronto, A. W 

Wright: L. A. 45288) Menutrenal, Oscar Guyon; 

L. A. 7628) Montreal, Peter Foster, Peter Car- 
rigauand Michael H. Brennan. 


it stood. In that respect our natioval 
declaration of the rights of man has been 
vindicated ut last. Butit ought to be ours 
to carry it still further. 

The equal rights, the God-given and unal- 
ienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness—do they nut involve, us their 
very first article aud condition, the equal 
right of men to land? 

For since land is the indispensable element 
to all human life and all human labor, it is 
but mockery to declare men’s equal right to 
life and liberty and deny their equal right 
to land. 

There, clearly and pluinly, is the mistake 
we of the American republic have made. 
We have ignored the most fundamental ap- 
plication of the truth we have declared seif- 
evident. Wehave given men equal rights 
to vote and to hold office. We have denied 
them the equal right to make a living. 
While prating of equality before the law, we 
have made the land of the republic, the land 
on which and from which the whole people 
of the republic must live, the legal property 
of sume of their number. 


Is it any wonder that our democratic repub- 
lic is such a peor apology for what a demv- 
-eratic republic ought to be? We are tryin: 
to build up a democratic republic with equal 
political rights and manhocd suffrage ona 
basis that must necessarily bring ferth aris- 
tocracy, that must necessarily develop slav- 
ery,as our population increases and mate- 
rial progress goes on. 

Whence comes the old world distinction 
between lord and serf; between the noble 
who is as a god and the peasant who is as a 
worm! Evcrywhere it comes from the own- 
ership by one of the land on which tae other 
must live, if he is to live at all. 


Look over the republic to-day. See great 
estates growing und multiplying, while an 
increasing proportion of so-called free and 
independent American citizens are destitute o! 
all Jegal rigbt to use the soil of their country, 
can only work on it, can only live on it, by 
paying tribute to some other humau creature, 
and he often a resident of Europe, for per- 
mission todo so. Isit any wonder that faith 
in democratic republicanism is weakening, 
that all the evils that our fatbers thought «f 
as belonging only to ‘the effete monarchies 
of the old world” are appearing here? 
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S$. Mendelson, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. . 16 00 
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A PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS’ UNION. 


The Craft in Boston Vote to Continue the 
Work of the Lecture Committee. 


Boston, Mass.—Atthe August meeting of 
Boston tvpegraphical unton it was uoani- 
mously voted to continue the work of the 
lecture committee. This action shows that 
No. 18 is desirous of carrying out the ob- 
ject of the following resolution, which was 
introduced by F. W. Stevens of St. Paul, 
Minn., and adopted at the aunual session of 
the International typographical union at 
Denver, Coil., last June: 


Whereas, It isa universally conceded fact 
that labor does not receive an adequate por- 
tion of the products of its toil, and, 

Whereas, The condition of Jabor in all 
civilized countries, under all forms of political 
government, is much the same, and the con- 
stant tendency is for it to reach » common 
level; and, 

Whereas, The experience of the past score 
of years has amply demvuustrated that organ 
ized labor cannot secure the products of its 
toil by confining its efforts merely to main- 
taining a scale of wages; and, 

Whereas, The failure ina large degree of 
the strike and boycott bas sho vo the futility 
of the bope of anv permanent betterment by 
means of these agencies; and, 

Whereas, The poverty and dependence of 
labor being world-wide, it follows that the 
cause or causes producing its coudition must 
be equal in extent and hkewise operative in 
all civilized countries; and, 

Whereas, It is plainly evident that the 
time hus now come when the trade union, if 
it desires to continue an effective factor in 
ameliorating the Jot of the workers, tust 
come to un intelligent understanding of the 

fundamental principles underlying the in- 
dustrial regulations of society; and, 

Whereas, It is desirable that the Interua- 





The following are some extracts from let- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

J. Dennis Wolf, Pensacola, Fla.—I was 
born and reared a free trader in the days 
when “free trade and sailors’ rights” was 
the battle cry of democrats and inscribed on 
all their banners, while Thomas Jefferson 
was their model and mentor. It is, there- 
fore, not strange that I was in favor of free 
trude always, and the stale crudities of these 
latter davs, as rehashed by such men as Mc- 
Kivles, Edmunds, Blaine and Harrison should 
fall harmless on ears that had heard Adams, 
Clay and Benton on the platform and read 
‘with the enthusiasm of youth the messages of 
that great disciple of Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson. The source from which the money 
necessary for the public administration of 
the government could be obtained in the ab- 
sence of any tariff on imports or anv impost 
vo all home production alweys puzzled me 
until abvut eight years ago a copy of ‘*Prog- 
ress and Poverty” solved my puzzle for me 
and made the crooked ways straigbt and the 
rough places smooth. Since then it has been 
plain sailing. I was, as you see, fully pre- 
pared to see the cat, and I saw her at the 
lirst glance. She has been in plain sight ever 
since. At eventide light came. Although I 
know there are a considerable number of 
persons here more or less interested in free 
trade and the single tax, vet I Lave been un- 
able to secure their names or perfect an or- 
gunization in such away as to accomplish 
any perceptible results. The vetition has 
been circulated by two or three persons and 































The Customs Carsoe. 


Ww. Me Irnesono f Melbourne, Australia, in Sydney Bul- 
Jetin. 


A simple immigrant was he whose luggage it 
uppeared, 

They’d entered onthe ‘“manifest’—he tried 
tbo eet it “eleared” 

Without an “agent's” aid (and fees)—he wished 
to spare his purse, 

And tried to “clear” those goods himself, nor 
knew the customs curse, 

To Spencer street, some railway shed, with 
cauger steps he hted, 

And to some custums officer his cause did then 
contide, 

Who sent tim on to custom house, with bints 

























Make no mistake! Half way democracy 
cannot stand. If we would not have such 
democracy as we now possess taken from us 
by a process as sure as the flow of a glacier, 
we must rise to a higher democracy—-we 
must carry Jefferson’s principles to their 
logical end. 


Now how shall we secure to all men, bere 
and hereafter to come, that equal right to 
Jand whicb is involved in the equal right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness? 

- Wecannotdivide land up equally. That 
is impossible. We cannot muke possession 
common. That would be to destroy civiliza- 
tion. The security of the individual posses- 
sion of land is necessary. 


But possession is one thing. Ownership is 
another. We can secure individual possession 
and common ownership by simply following 
out what we have seen is the democratic 
principle of taxation. By abolishing all taxes 
on labor, or the products of labor, and taking 
for the public revenues that value which at- 
tacbes to lard, not by reason of what any 
individual does, but by reason of the growth 
and improvement of the whole community. 

This is the culmination of the democratic 
principle—this is the single tax! 

I leave it to your thought. 

Mr. George throughout was listened to with 
great attention, and frequent applause, and 
-at the close was warmly congratulated. 


a considerable number of siguatures obtained. 
The Kaights of Labor appear to be coming 
to their senses, but bere where they once hud 
a strong, 1ofluential organization, there seems 
to have been a dissulution and an entire 
stoppage of work. i think the south has 
been somewhut overlooked, and that eveu 
here on the extreme southern border there is 
work to be done which can be made effective. 


Victor Burnet, Massillon, Ohio.—The indi- 
cations bere are of the most encouraging nu- 
ture. The peuple generally are beginning to 
realize there is such a thing as the single tax 
system and that it has come to stay, and is 
worth at least a fair consideration. I bave 
recentl,; had two articles published in the 
city papers, both of them republican organs. 
This week I circulated a subscription paper 
and bave secured enough to defray the ex- 
penses of a speech by Mr. George. The peo- 
ple are becoming anxious tc find out some- 
thing more about the single tax, and I am 
pretty sure we can organize a siugle tax club 
bere this fall. I feel very much encouraged 
and feel safe in saying an organization will 
be formed. 

FE. Herrick, Tipton, Cal.—I am working for 
the cause under adverse circumstances, and 
often get jaughed dt by the thoughtless. 
This is a farming community, and the great 
trouble is to get men to read and _ think. 
There is a local grange here that has several 
members with advanced ideas who are read- 




























A Conctue and Cogent Auawer, 


Dr. J. G. Malcolm of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
writes: “A gentleman asked me why I was a 
single tax man. I replied, ‘If you will ex- 
plain to me why it is that the price of every- 
thing but one thing is raised by being taxed 
and the price of that one thing—land—is low- 
ered by being taxed, I will explain to you 
why lama single tax man.’ He went off in 
a brown study.” 


3 at Sacramento. This means progress. 


ne ee ee ee ee een 


Yeu; A Very Sensible Way! 
. Pitteburg Chronicle Teiegraph, 

The anthracite coal men are determined 
that the market shall not he overstocked, and 
will cut down the September output from the 
mines 1,000,000 tons as compared with the 
productiva for the corresponding month last 

year. This is u sensible way to keep up prices, 


rr tees - nee nt may eee nae eet 


ie Makes a DiRterence Wh.we Ox ia Giored. 
Providence Journ‘), 

According toan interview in the Buston 
Traveller, Goy, Ames isin favor of protec- 
tion as a politician but opposed to it as a man- 
ufacturer. He is not altogether singular in 
his position. 


wre: 





That Ie Correct. 
Nashville American. 
The New York Sun's cause of quarrel with 
the Obio democracy is that it is democratic. 





ing up and informing themselves on economic 
subjects. Some of them are sound on the 
single tax question, and others are single tux 
men without knowing it. The state grange 
will: debate the question of large land hold- 
ing by foreign and otber capitalists on October 


L. W. Hoch, Adrian, Mich.—It will not be 
long before four or five pood men will be 
associated with me in a single tax committee 
for this city and a single tax club will not be 
slow to follow, It takes a little time for 
seed to sprout, but thatsuown here his tuken 
firm root. There area host of peop * in this 
section who are ready and willing co grasp 
at something tangible in the way of tax re- 
form, and proper work will make single tax 
men of themaltl IJ have read two papers on 
the subject with good results, One before 
the lucal assembly K. of IL., whose delegate 
to the late state assembly was enthusiastic 
in the support of the resolution indorsing the 
single tax, and another befure the advisory 
council, K. of L., representing the assemblies 
in Lenawee county, The next state assem. 
bly meets in this city in August of next year, 
and it would bea grand time to set the ball 
rolling in earnest in this state. Delegates 
and visitors will be bere from every scction, 
and they will be better prepured to listen 
than at any other time. If Henry George 
could be with us for a day on such an occa- 
sion be could accomplish wonderful results 


labor, but by 


the delegates: 


tional ty pograpbical uvion maintain its stand 
ard as uw progressive element in the army 
of organized labor; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the president who shall solicit 
and receive correspondence from the meim- 
bers of the craft throughout the jurisdiction 
as to the causes of labor’s Cegradation, and 
as to what action is demanded by the trade 
union in order to further increase its useful- 
The communications and suggestions 
received by said cummittee to be by it com- 
piled and published in the official organ of 
the International typographical union. 
Resulved, further, That itis the sense of 
the International typographical union that it 
would be the part of wisdum aud good policy 
on the part of subordinate unions to hold dis- 
cussions und invite essays and Jectures on 
political economy and the labor question in 


its varied aspects. W. L. CROSMAN, 


The Canadian Workinamen Indorse the 
Sinuvle Tax. 

MONTREAL, Sept. 7.—The 
composed of delegates from all parts of the 
Dominion of Canada, closed their session yes- 


labor congress, 


ucts was the 


unanimous aduption of the following, which 
was Offered by Delegate A. F. Jury, of D. A. 
125, of Toronto, and seconded by Delepate 


Whereas, Land is necessary to life and to 
the exercise of labor; and 

Whereas, No veneration of men have a 
right to sell forever the land that must needs 
be used by all succeeding generations; and 

Whereas, The immense jand grants of re- 
cent years by which vast tracts of the public 
heritage bhuve been ceded to railway and 
other corporations is very injurious tu the 
common Weal; and 

Whereas, Land speculation, so rapidly de- 
veloping in our cities, is enormously increas- 
ing the rents paid by all who require lo use 


Whereas, The value of Jand, which is cre- 
uted, not by individual 
growth of population—that is, by the whole 
community —belongs tothe peopne in the same 
manver as the product of the labor of each 
individual belongs to him; and 

Whereas, The withholding of land from 
use causes & perpetual congestion of the la- 
bor murket; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this congress representa- 
tive of Canadian workmen, does hereby ex- 
press its approval of the Henry George land 
and resolves to 
measures for the promotion of Jand nation- 
whzation by means of the taxation of land to 
its full anuual rental value irrespective of 
iuiprovements. 

And further, that we ‘all upon the farmers 
of this country—our co-workers—to ald us iD 
our endeavors to thus lyhten the taxation of 
labor and place public burdens upon the al- 
most untaxed fruits of the land speculator, 

Following are the organizations which par- 
ticipated in the congress, and the names of 
Builders’ laborers’ union, To- 
ronto, H. ‘T Benson, G. T. Beales, Charles 
Chapman, Thomas Ryin, Alfred Roberts, 
Heury Poffley, H. Tucker and Robert Lamb; 


take all lawful 


the 


and tips the best— 
“Declaration,” “Bill of Tading,” ‘“Hutry 
Form,” aad “Matmfest.” 
Alas! these clear instructions placed bim ina 
dreadful fix— 
(A kindly agent said he'd “clear” for seven 
bob and six), 
He stood and looked bewildered like—ah! 
soon he'd look far worse: ; 
The C. O. smiled a@ customs smile—he knew the 
custains Curse. 
The victim thous ht—all victims do-—he’d soon 
get cleared somehow; 
OY to the customn house he went (ye futes have 
pity new?) 
And this was what he asked of scores of clerks 
—ap awl tert— 
“DMechuration.” “Fos of Lading,” “Koatry Bill 
of Manifest.” ; 
Those clerks deseried uw vietim, whom a merry 
dance they led, 
From railway shed to custom house, from 
custom hese to shed. 
Twas tilis and forms, and forms and bills un-. 
til the vietim feared, 
His understanding—like his chest—was far 
from being cleared. 
A month he passed in weary tramp those 
fatal spats between 
Then—-passed those forms—a certain chance 
of petting cleared was scen; 
But no, one form was incorrect, ‘Which 
one?” he vainly pressed-— 
“Declaration,” “Rill of Leading,” “Katey 
Form,” or “Manifest.” 
A year has passed—he’s cleared at last—yes; 
elenred of all his brass; 
The Customs curse be thinks rernuved—poor 
sitnpleton, alas! 
His box the C. O. peeped inside, and found to 
his dismay 
A cigar stump inthe bottom, causing many 
years’ delay, 
All hope was fled—his reason, touo—he badly 
fured ner worse 
Than scores who suffer neath the crushing, 
cruel Customs curse, 
Who stand dismayed when lirst tu them these 
warnings are addrest—- 
“Declaration,” “Bul of lading,” “Ratry 
Form” and Manifest.” 
Years passed, all things have changed--the 
Customs curse remus the same, 
Save thut a generation new of C, Q's play 
the game. 
lu railway shed (say No, 0) a rotting chest is 
reared, 
A stundiny institution, fated never to be 
“cleared.” 
And revuod the shed aud custams house, while 
to hioeself he talks, 
A wild, gray beaded, haggard looking map 
forever waiks, 
Who mutters in sepulehral tones, while seem- 
ing sore distrest-— 
“Cading Form and Declaration, Rutey Bill of 
Manifest.? 
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Professor J. B. Clark of Smith college 
writes a letter to the Christian Union on 
the land question which suggests a sus- 
picion that the professor first began 
thinking on the question when he took 
his pen in hand to write this particular 
article. He starts out with the declar- 
ation that “God made all land for the 
benefit of collective humanity,” and in- 
sists that ‘‘collective humanity” there- 
upon, under the supposition that it was 
thereby serving its own interests, pro- 
ceeded to establish private ownership— 
that is, to transfer the common heritage 
toasmaller number than it was created 
for. Having done this through govern- 


-mental action, in due form, the professor 


insists that not only the men who en- 
acted this system, but their successors, 
heirs and assigns forever, are bound to re- 
spect the right of property thus created, 
even if the present generation should 
conclude that the original action was a 
violation of the Creator’s intent and di- 
rectly udverse to the interests of ‘collec- 
tive humanity.” 


It is doubtful if the professor would in 
his professional capacity like to assume 
the task of showing that the English sys- 
tem of land tenure blindly copied by our 
forefathers had its origin in a desire on 
the part of those who established it to 
benefit the whole people. <A careful read- 
ing of history at least suggests a suspic- 
ion that the establishers in question were 
chiefly intent on benefiting themselves. 
Passing this by, however, the professor’s 
assumption that if one generation mukes 
a mistake all subsequent generations are 
bound to continue it unless they consent 
to pay damages to its beneficiaries is one 
that will lead him to some awkward con- 
clusions. The direct ownership of men 
by their fellows is probably older than the 
indirect system by which the possession 
of the products of another’s labor is se- 
cured toa man through the ownership 
of the natural resources to which such 
Jabor must be applied. Does the pro- 
fessor think that the abolition of chattel 
slavery, without compensation to the de- 
spoiled masters, was a violation of ethics? 

The Christian Union, in commenting 
with approval on Professor Clark’s arti- 
cle, anticipates this very objection, and 
declares that no such parallel caa justly 
be drawn, “Private ownership of man,” 
it says, ‘so violates the inherent sense of 
right and wrong, is so monstrous a sin 
against the universal conscience, that no 
so-cilled owner possesses any right, by 
any deed of sale which can be given him; 
but there is nosuch inherent and absolute 
iniquity in the ownership of land, so that 
the buyer of a lot or a farm is like the 
purchaser of stolen goods, buying at his 
own risk.” 


The mere fact that the Christian Union 
feels hound to volunteer such a disclaimer 
shows an tmeasy consciousness of the 
tendency of its own argument, Of course 
there is not now any such jnherent and 
absolute iniquity in the ownership of 





ae tte, 











land as there would bein the ownership 
of human beings, but this is simply be- 
cause the ethical objections to such own- 
ership have not yet become a part of the 
‘universal consciousness” that makes the 
holding of one's fellow men in bondage 
a “monstrous sin’ consciously committed, 
The time was, and that too within the 
memory of living men, when in’ this 
country chattel slavery was not the 
‘monstrous sin against the universal con- 
science” that it now would be. Happily 
for humanity the ‘universal conscience” 
becomes more exacting with the progress 
of the ages, 

No reasonable advocate of the restora- 
tion of those wlienated heritage to the 
world’s workers ever loses consciousness 
of this fact. Sensible single tax men, for 
instance, are not prone to denounce in- 
dividuals for accepting the only condi- 
tions under which they can now live on 
this earth, but they propose to do all 
they can to ulleviate the unfortunate re- 
sults of these conditions and at the same 
time to endeavor to educate the “uni- 
versal conscience” to regard the enslave- 
ment of men through the monopolization 
of natural opportunities 2s much 2 
‘monstrous sin” as their direct enslave- 
ment. When this has once been accom- 
plished what will become of the Christian 
Union's disclaimer ? 


— 


The sentence quoled from the Christian 
Union shows a confusion of thought that 
probably accounts for its failure to get at 
the very heart of the land question, and 
its consequent inability to see the parallel 
between its own arguments in support of 
land monopoly ind those formerly urged 
in defense of chattel slavery. There 
never will bea time when “the buyer of a 
lot or farm” can be justly compared to 
the purchaser of stolen goods. Men necd 
lots and farms and they ought to have 
them, In order to get them they must 
meet the conditions instituted by society 
as essential to continued possession of 
these necessaries of existence. No one 
objects to such continued possession. We 
single tax men insist that the sys- 
tem we advocate will enable a much 
larger number of people to obtain 
such possession. There is really uo 
analogy between the — “ownership” 
of a building lot or iw farm, in this sense, 
and the ownership of a human being. 
The advocates of the single tax propose 
eventually to simplify and render less 
diflicult the conditions instituted by so- 
ciety as essential to the continuous pos- 
session of lots and farms by those using 
them, or deserving to use them. They 
agree with the Christian Union that “‘the 
community owning the land,” it “has a 
right to make such use of the land as it 
thinks best for the common welfare;” but 
they insist that the best thing for the 
common welfare is to exact from each 
holder of the land the annual rental value 
of that share of the common heritage 
that he holds, and to guarantee continu- 
ous possession to him, his heirs and as- 
signs, so long as he or they continue to 
meet their obligation to the public, 


But far more than this will be accom- 
plished by such a system. As soon as it 
is impossible for any man to hold any 
land for the possession of which he does 
not render to ‘the community owning 
the Jand” a just equivalent, all induce- 
ment to monopolize Jand in order to se- 
cure control of the products of the labor 
of others will cease. This discussion in 
the columns of the Christian Union arose 
out of an inquiry by that paper as to 
the right of the Standard oil company 
to lands it holds, Of£ course, the disposi- 
tion to denounce that monopoly has 
caused some of those participating to 
lose sight of the abstract question in- 
volved, Even Professor Clark, while in- 
sisting that the rights of the Standard oil 
company are as well founded as those of 
any other lind owner, makes the prepos- 
terous declaration that “the illegitimate 
gains of this company are made inde- 
pendently of the fact that they own a 
quantity of oil land” and goes on to say 


that it may “at some future time be the 





pleasure of the people, in granting titles 
to Iand, to reserve for the public such 
uses of it as consist in extracting oil or 
gas from hidden reservoirs beneath the 
surface,” as though it made any differ- 
ence what men get out of the ground so 
long as it has value, since according to 
Professor Clark himself ‘the duty of 
government in respect to property is that 
of protecting, not concrete things, but 
values,” 


a te 


Let the Christian Union consider the 
advantage that the Standard cil company 
enjoys through its practical contrcl »° 
all the available oil land in the counte:; 
let it extend its vision so as to include 
the coal fields and other great natural 
opportunities similarly monopolized; let 
it bring home to its own mind and con- 
science the condition to which laborers 
are reduced by just such monopoly of 
the Creator’s bounty to our whole people, 
and then let it suy if it dare that the con- 
dition of these men is any better than 
that of the negroes held in slavery in this 
country before the civil war. The men 
who protest against the existing system 
of land tenure, believe that this method 
of enslaving men and seizing all of the 
products of their labor over the fraction 
of such products left them to maintain a 
mere existence, can be ended by the 
preper use of the taxing power of the 
government. If they are mistaken in this 
the Christian Union can render them a 
a service by showing them that they are 
mistaken, but until it does so it is useless 
for it to contend that because our fathers 
ate sour grapes their children’s teeth shall 
remain forever set on edge, or to deny the 
right of this or succeeding generations to 
undo a wrong however hoary it may be 
with age or however honest the intention 
ofits original perpetrators. So long as it 
defends private ownership of land in such 
fashion it may well fear that its argu- 
ments will have an unpleasantly familiar 
sound to those old enough to remember 
the clerical apologies for negro slavery, 
and it will protest in vain against the 
justice of the parallel thus drawn. 


~~. 





Under the title, “Facts About Trusts,” 
Charles F. Beach, jr., publishes in the 
Forum of September a carefully prepared 
defense of this phase of business develop- 
ment. Mr. Reach observes a three-fold 
misconception in the popular mind re- 
garding trusts: First, the mistaking an 
effect of hard times for a principal cause 
of them; second, a misunderstanding of 
the nature and essential character and 
characteristics of the trust scheme; and, 
third, a confusion of the trust itself with 
its abuses, To correct this misconcep- 
tion he insists that a trust, instead of 
being a cause, is ‘‘a result of lower prices, 
overproduction and lower profits,” and 
allowing for differences in detail as be- 
tween One trust and another, he defines 
a trust tobe “essentially an agreement 
among the producers and venders of a 
certain sort of merchantable commodity 
for their mutual protection and profit in 
business,” It is entered into, he says, 
“because the parties to the agreement 
believe that they can in that way largely 
or entirely eliminate or control competi- 
tion, maintain the prices of their wares, 
check overproduction and make money 
more easily than they can without the 
trust.” The method of organization he 
describes as follows: 


It is usually effected by the incorporation 
of the several individuals whose property is 
to enter into the trust, if they are not al- 
ready incorporated, into as many distinct 
corporations as there are separate enter- 
prises. The stock in these corporations is al- 
lotted to the stockholders, as usual, in pro- 
portion to their interests io the property, 
and is by them as stockholders, transferred 
to trustees, who themselves or in connection 
with others, constitute the trust. These 
trustecs issue to the several stockholders eu- 
tering into the arrangement trust certificates 
to represent the stock transferred to them, 
ia proportion to the amount so transferred. 
The corporations are thus kept distinct from 
the trust, and are not, as corporations, par- 
ties to the trust arrangement. The prop- 
erty, however, of each of the corporations 
is subjected to the control of the trust, and 
is managed us one enterprise, by it or at its 
pleasure and in its interest. Dividends are 
paid from earnings either on the stock 
to the trust and accounted for by the 


trustees, or more usually upon the trust | 





certificates directly to the holders thereof. 
This is in general the trust scheme. It is a 
device to unite corporations and to manage 
them by wsingle board of trustees for their 
common benefit, by means of a contract be- 
tween the stockholders of the several cor- 
poratious whose property is affected by the 
trust; the corporations themselves preserv- 
ing their organization and their formal or- 
ganic autonomy, euch doing for itself its 
own business, and thus conforming to all 
the rules of law affecting corporate exist- 
enere and management. 





The genesis of the institution, Mr. 
Reach traces to the fall in price of staple 
articles since 1880, followed by “ayvres- 
sive combinations of laboring men.” These 
first led to the incorporation of business 
houses, then to agreements to maintain 
prices which proved futile, and finally to 
trusts, which are “the nineteenth century 
offspring of everproduction, small profits, 
competition rampant, and labor organ- 
izations.” 


Having thus explained the character | 


and origin of trusts, Mr. Beach considers 


them from the legal point of view. He, 


revards General Prior's argument awainst 
trusts in the sugar refineries cases us un- 
answerable from the standpoint of the 
law reports, but contends that the legal 
questions involved are new, and should 
be determined, “not by reference to an- 
cient statutes and the learning of what 
Bentham contemptuously called ‘the re- 
port books,’ but rather on more general 
considerations of equity, expediency, util- 
ity, and public policy.” Following this 
line of examination, Mr, Beach refers to 
trusts as a natural evolution in business, 
just as corporations were when in their 
origin they were as violently opposed as 
trusts are now, Trusts, he says, “are a 
product of universal peace,” ander which 
men form great commercial “unions for 
the conservation and increase of material 
wealth instead of equipping armies and 
building navies to destroy it.” He finds 
manifestations of the same tendency in 
the creation of the German empire out of 
a score of half feudal principalities, in the 
consolidation of railways inte trunk lines, 
in the postal union, in the agitation for 
the annexation of Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba, und in the fight for international 
copyright, all of which he at ributes to 
the ‘‘same centripetal force that a cen- 
tury ago gave us our federal union of 
states, avainst the gravitating force of 
which, a quarter of a century ago, the 
great armies of the confederacy marched 
to defeat.” 





Confronted on his chosen line of legal 
inquiry, with the objection that trusts 
tend to a monopoly which suppresses 
competition and curtails production, Mr, 
Beach falls back upon the proposition 
that unrestricted competition works a 
public injury, through waste of energy, 
in support of which he quotes froin a 
judge of the New York court of appeals, 
who in a late opinion said he did not 
think “competition is invariably a public 
benefaction, for it may be carried on to 
such a degree as to become a yveneral 
evil.” The burden of Mr. Beach’s areu- 
ment is that unrestricted competition be- 
ing injurious tu public interest, the trust, 
in limiting it, performs a public service, 
And yet he claims that no combination 
of business men ‘“‘not protected by gov- 
ernment patents, by an iniquitous tariff, 
or by unholy alliances with railways, can, 
by never so stringent a compact between 
themselves, prevent any other set of men 
from going into their business whenever 
the condition of the trade promises more 
than an average profit.” 

If Mr, Beach had thought a little more 
closely of the relation to unrestricted 
competition of the kind of combinations 
suggested by his exceptions, he might 
have written an article in defense of 
trusts that would have been beyond criti- 
cism. Aguinst a trust unprotected by 
legalized monopoly, but operating in con- 
ditions of unrestricted competition, 
nothing can be said, and much can be 
said inits favor, To. the extent that a 
trust conserves human energy, it is a 
labor suving device, and as such a bless- 
ing to all; but wuder conditions of re- 
stricted competition, like any other labor 
saving device, it is likely to be a curse, 

Nor is it the trust itself that really calls 
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forth so much opposition, Under con- 
ditions of restricted competition the trust 
draws to its beneliciaries the advantages 
that restricted competition gives to some 
at the expense of many; and this evil i 
attributed to the trust Ne ‘ause the vad 
is the active and visible factor in the pro- 
cess. But the same people who indis- 
criminitely denounce trusts would laugh 
wt the idea of a farmers’ trust, The vea- 
son is that competition in farming is com- 
paratively so free that a trust, however 
extensive, would be powerless to arti- 
fivially regulate production for any con 
siderable time. 

Mr. Beach goes almost to the heart of 
the matter when he says that ‘tno combi- 
nation of manufacturers, not protected 
by government patents, by an iniquitous 
tariff, or by unholy alliances with. rail- 
ways,” can maintain a monopoly. His 
error lies in limiting his exceptions lo pa- 
tents, the tariff and railway alliances, 
The exceptions should include legalized 
monopoly in every form, A trust for the 
manufacture of a patented article can con- 
trol the production and consumption of 
that article, not by the power of combin. 
ation, but by the power of its patents. A 
trust for the manufacture of a commedity 
the foreign producers of which are ex- 
cluded from our markets by w protective 
tariff, can control the production and con- 
sumption of that commodity and reap ex- 

orbitant profits without fenr of competi- 
tion, not by its own limitations upon com- 
petition but by the limitations of the tar- 
iff. A trust allied with a railway by 
some unholy agreement can control the 
production and consumption of its prod- 
uct, not by the unholiness of its agree- 
ment, but because the railway is a legal- 
ized monopoly which confers its advan- 
tages upon its allies, A trust that con- 
trols Jand to which resort must be had 
for the raw material of a product can con- 
trol the production and consumption of 
that product not by its compact but by its 
title deeds. And so on, wherever the law 
secures an exclusive privilege, a trust can 
operate to consolidate interests in that 
privilege, and thus bea public curse, But 
wherever the law withholds its heavy 
‘hand from free ¢ ompetition, a trust ts as 
powerless for harm and as potent for 
good as any other form of partnership or 
industrial co-operation. 

Why itis thata trust is powerless for 
harm under unrestricted competition, is 
explained by Mr. Beach himself, notwith- 
standing his iden that the trust serves a 
public purpose in restraining competition. 
We says the trust “cannot with safety to 
itself raise the price to the consumer toa 
point where other capital will be tempted 
to embark in its business, that is, to a 
point beyond the normal profits,” and 
that it is, “equally with the individual 
trader, subject to the competition of prod- 
uct with product,” as, for example, a 
wheat flour trust would, “if it raised too 
much the selling price of its products, 
fiud a check in the increased consumption 
of other farinaceous foods.” This is true, 
but it is true only as competition is free, 


An illustration may be found in the 
sugar trust. Businesses are hampered to- 
day by the control this trust maintains 
over the price of sugar, which to them is 
a raw material, Should the trust lower 
the price, or itself go to pieces, any large 
awmount of production carried on now by 
these dependent businesses would involve 
disaster. Any article in the manufacture 
of which sugar largely enters, if made in 
quantities now, must be sold at a loss 
should the price of sugar fall, because 

then it would gointo the market in com- 
petition with goods manufactured while 
the price of sugar was low. Hence, 
the managers of businesses like these 
keep their production down, to the 
detriment both of themselves and of the 
consumers of their products, They would 
very likely, if asked, attribute their 
trouble to the sugar trust; but if led on 
by intelligent inquicy, no doubt they 
would admit that if it were not for the 
protective tariffon sugar the stability or 
disintegration of the sugar trust would 
give them no concern, As they would 
be free to vo into the markets of the 
world, both to buy and sell, the sugar 





trust would be Bona « at once to 


lower its prices to the point of normal 
prolit. 

It is the legal monopoly created by the 
tarill that makes the sugar trust an ob- 
stacle in the path of industry, and it) is 
some form of legal monopoly that makes 
wll other trusts objectionable. A) trust 
not so protected is w harmless, and may 
be a beneficial institution; and when 
Judge Gray says, and Mr, Beach aflirms, 
that competition may be carried on to 
such a degree as to become a general evil, 
they are thinking of the disabilities under 
Which men labor whose competitors are 
in some way protected by a legalized 
monopoly. 


It-is his neglect to consider that com- 
petition is not allowed full) play that 
mars Mr Beach's otherwise excellent 
article, and underlies nearly every 
well-meant but fallacious proposition 
for the remedy of industrial wrongs. 
Mr. Beach would hardly call himself 
a sociwist, nor perhaps like it if called 
one by others; but by assuming that com- 
petition is an evil to be corrected, fie 
adopts the postulate of socialism and 
leaves himself liftle to say against its 
programme, for if competition is to be 
restricted it is better that it be restricted 
by the people in’ their law making 
capacity than by irresponsible combina- 
tions of wealthy men. 

PERSONAL. 

Jobn W. Ettel, of St. Michael, Austria, 
recently contributed an admirable article 
entitled “Die Kinzige Steuer” (the single tas 
toa paper published in Vienna. The paper 
is called “Gasterea,” aud is the organ of the 


associated restaurant and hotel keepers of 
Austria, 





William Saunders is getting strong again, 
and has much protited by the rest he has been 
taking in Italy. He will suon be buck to take 
up his work in the London county council. 
The Democrat will not be discontinued, but 
will keep right along in its good work. Ina 
private letter from Italy Mr. Saunders writes: 
“We are spending a few days in an ‘ould 
ducal palace,’ which is now the Grand hotel, 
at Varsee. The cool colounades within the 
palace, und the walks in the gardens shaded 
by an infinite variety of beautiful trees built 
and laid out regardless of cost, gave pleasure 
in former times to five or six persons. The 
enjoyment is now extended to two hundred 
instead of five or six. The change has come 
because royalty has goue down ana the people 
have cone up. This is merely one illustration 
of what might happen if the people would 
look after the interest of themselves and their 
families instead of giving everlastingly to the 
rich, or rather allowing themselves to be con- 
ually robbed by royalties, landlords, and 
-peculatiny capitalists, All the advantages 
of this delightful place are vow obtained for 
$2.50 per day, aud the business of the locality 
is so stimulated by the change that the popu- 
lation has recently doubled. Let us try to 
realize the comfort and happiness all might 
enjoy if men were left in possession of the 
fruits of their own industry.” 





Count Hardegg, who recently died at 
Vienna, bequeathed to the university of “that 
city $500,000 on condition that the money 
shall be left to accumulate for a bundred 
years. Well done, Hlardegy. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe lives a peculiar 
existence at present. She eats very little, 
contining her diet almost altovether to bread 
vod butter and fruit. She sleeps well in the 
davtimne, butis apt to be wakeful at nicht. 
At times she scemsto have a momentary re- 
turn of her old brilliancy, but as a general 
thing is mentally apathetic. She is fond of 
being in the open aic and can walk about a 
little with a cane. Her tenure of life is cou- 
sidered remarkable by her physicians, who 
say she has the strongest vitality of any 
woman they have ever known, 

The duke of Portland has been influenced 
by his wife to devote all his past and future 
eurnings on the turf to the erection and en- 
dowment of almshouses, 


Alexander McKinnou of the Manhattan 
single tax club, is on his way to Portland, 
Oregon, Where he goes to take a position in 
aw darge business house, 


Mattbew Kirsch of ~ Bath. on-the-Hudson, 
writes that he has had the good fortune to open 
auother avenue for the spread of the single 
tux doctrine, upon which the car of provress 
can advance in the future. The Hou. M, F. 
Collins, editoy of the Troy Observer, a wide- 
ly cireulated Sunday pauper, will publish his 
articles on the subject and Mr. Nirsch says 
he will avail himself of the opportunity as 
often as time per mits, 


Jobo Gi. Husuimnel of St. Louis was in New 
York lately fora week. He was here on 
business, but munuged to spare time to take 
in the sights and get acquainted with a great, 
many single tax people, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN EPISCOPAL 
CLERGYMAN. 


Some fifteen vears ago, while visiting 
a friend and college chissmiate, the late 
Governor Haight of California, [took 
up from the table in his library ao San 
Franciseo daily containing a fourth of 
July oration by Tlenry George, 1 had 
never heard the name before. But as T 
read Tsoon found my attention riveted, 
both by the style and the subject matter 
of theoration. It dealt with matters of 
special interest fo the people of California, 
and as Dhad myself been a resident of 
that state for some years, I was struck 
with the truth and the wisdom of its 
contents. T brought the oration home 
with me, and kept it along time among 
my papers. But fer years | heard noth- 
ingot the man who delivered it. At 
length, in a number of the New York 
Herald, Treada long and able review of 
wbook called “Progress and Poverty,” 
by Henry George, T recognized the name, 
and at once purchased the volume. | 
read if with great interest and delight, 
captivated by the freshness and vigor of 
ifs style, and strack with what then 
seemed to me the originality of its theory 
concerning land and its taxation, While 
persuaded of the truth of much that T 
read, and convinced of the justice of 
throwing the burden of taxation upon 
the rental value of land, | owas not. pre- 
pared at once to accept the theory to the 
extent of faking the entire unearned in- 
crement for the benefit of the people. 
Lord Bacon's aphorism: “Read, not to 
believe, or tocontradict, but to weigh and 
consider,” saved me from a too sudden 
conversion, Possibly [was the more in- 
clined to heed this caution, because of a 
certain interest of my own in’ hinds near 
san Francisco, then rapidly increasing in 
value. It was vacant Jand that I was 
renting, and afterward sold, not. knowing 
at the time what has just been taught me 
by Mr. Pentecost that ‘he who sells or 
rents vacant land must be made to feel 
that somety abhors him as an enemy and 
a parasite.” Naturally enough T was 
willing to make a profit’ on my purchase. 
Pbought the land for that purpose, as 
my father before me had bought other 
lands for the like purpose, and had made 
a good use of the wains that had come to 
him in that way. The iniquity of the 
transaction did not then occur to me, 
and society was not yet prepared to “ab- 
hor’ me, It is not strange, therefore, 
that T was a little slow in seeing the wis- 
dom of taking away from everyone 
who had invested his savings in 
land, the entire inerement oof — its 
original cost. Nevertheless, it | was 
Plain that this increase ought — to 
bear its just share of the burden of tax- 
ation. Dbegan to ‘see the cat? in dim 
outline. By and by the evil of holding 
land unimproved for a rise, and thus seek- 
ing to profit by the industry of others be- 
came more and more apparent, though I 
am not sure but the process was more ra- 
pid after Tohad sold my land and pock- 
eted about 150) per cent profit, allowing 
for interest und taxes, DT write thus 
frankly of my owa experience, to show 
the necd of being somewhat considerate 
inour judement of others who have in- 
vested their little capital in land trusting 
to the safety of their investment and hop- 
ing for some rood return; showing also 
the need of patience with those who are 
slow fo see the resulting evils to society 
of this method of speculation, 

Not to make too long a story Ewill only 
add that wheo Dhieiad that Henry George 
had come to New York to publish THE 
STANDARD Tat once became a reader and 
have continued to be until now, accepting 
his theory of land and taxation to its full- 
est extent. Knowing, however, thiit so 
sweeping i change as it contenmplates 
mannot be made at once, but mitst come 
by gradual approaches, it. would seen to 
be wise to accept any measure of reform 
that is practicable, in the direction of free 
trade and Jand taxation, contending: for 
the principle that the product of human 
industry should be entirely exenipt, with 
the single exception, perhaps, that bE will 
presently name; uniting, nevertheless with 
allwho are willing to go with us inthe 
same direction, (though unprepared to 
follow to the dike extent) or desiring a 
Chitnge still more radical toward state so- 
Glalismi, tis probable that the American 
people will soon come fo sec the fally of 
protection, Free trace mist spocdily fol- 
low with taxes upon dand values, with 
possibly imiproyements ineluded,  Ciradu- 
ally they will be educated toa see the wis- 
dom of the single tax upon the rental 
vulue of the landalone; at first, however, 
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in its limited feat: W hether there may 
be good reasous for stopping there can 
only be determined by experience, Con- 
troversy on this point that may lead to 
division or distrust, seems to me in the 
last degree unwise,  Pfonest differences 
of opinion there maybe. But they should 
be held kindly and without the risk of 
hindering, by intemperate speech, a great 
social reform, 

The possible exception above referred to 
relates to hurewe inherited estates. The 
state may justly claim a percentage of 
these proportioned to their magnitude, in 
the interest of the higher education and 
culture of the people. Lb simply throw 
this out now, that others nay some time 
take it up for discussion, JAMES BUSH. 

Ithaca, N.Y, 


Boties, 


Thou slave in the Siberian mines, 

Thou boly priest in India far, 

Aud thou, leelander, where the star 
Of Polar night so coldly shines; 
Riversand oceans roll between, 

And human lives ave widely set, 
But He who tangled se the skein, 

The snarl He shall unravel yet. 


Buddha upon his mountain height, 
Christ in the desert, Socrates, 
And all the humbler hearts like these 
Flame with a universal light. 
The separated thames that beam, 
The glowing thoughts and radiant deeds, 
Sball mereve in gathered light to gleam 
Through darkened temples of the creeds. 


And when the hand of Time shall point 
The final hour on the dial, 
The souls who faced the fiery trial 
Love’s blessed angel shall annoint. 
Let us who read the mystic serall 
Through the long vista now revealed, 
Gird armor on the trenchant soul 
Till every social hurv be healed. 


And whether to eternal sleep, 
Or streets of Jasper, gees the son, 
We know somewbere, complete vind whole, 
(rod the eternal plan doth keep. 
Now, now and here! and that is all 
The soul can know or needs to know, 
And Love aud Truth, somehow in all, 
Remiun with us, thouch all things go, 


Love, which is other self of Truth 

As soul and body make, conjoined, 

The perfeet min, the-even mind, 
Through time eternal holds her youth. 
Though err we may by bitter want 

Of strength we may not rise above, 

The Law shall fullest pardon grant 
To him who loves—and follows Love! 
JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 


‘“Qaeh! Save Randativ and Oana, and PE. 


Krom Platform of the Pennsytvania Democratic State 
Convention beld at Harrisburg, Sept, 4 

We applaud the action of President Cleve- 
land and our democratic representatives in 
couvress looking to tari? tax reform, and we 
reaffirm the declaration of principles nnade by 
the democracy of the Union at St. Louis in 
ISSS, especially that demanding a revision 
wud reduction of varifl taxes for the relief at 
once of American labor, American industries, 
andl American taxpayers, by the repeal of 
such tariff taxes as now invite and protect 
monopoly, that Jessen production, lessen em- 
ployment of dabor, decrease wages, and 
increase cost to consumers, and by the wdinis- 
sion of raw material free of duty in all cases 
where it will enlarge our product, multiply 
our markets, and increase demand Cor labor, 

Weregard trusts, in Whatever form orvun- 
ize, asthe result of the existing monopoly 
tariff, aud we demana the repeal of such tar- 
iY! taxes as enable them ta control domestic 
production by ualawful combination and to 
extort from the people exorbitaut prices for 
their yeducs 

We favor the Australian ballot system, as 
adopted, to meet the requirements of our 
constitution ind the special wants of our peo- 
ple in order to secure the freedom and purity 
of elections, menaced by the combined power 
of monopoly and the corruption of republican 
rings and bosses, 


England's Landlord System in What 
Crushes the Miaannen, 
Boston Globe, 

Some of our esteemed republicin coutem- 
~oOraries are trying tomake a point for the 
vivb tariY out of the fact that there is. w big: 
strike in I nedaud, and Magliuaid has no high 
tariff, But Mogland has somnethiug else, 
whichis evenworse, She has a pernicious 
lundlordism. It dousa’t make much difler- 
ence Which form of robbery a country bas, 
Kither will grind down the workingimen and 
make strikes a necessity, 


And He Waau't a Protectiouint, Bither. 
New York Suu, 


Jefferson was not only a true patriot, but - 


the ereatest of all democrats, 

*We Are Three!""—Sallivan, Mill, Dana, 
Jolin L, Sullivan ta Now York Sun, 

1 cana ce democrat, 
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FOR MINISTERS TO THINK ABOUT. 


In my youth it was the slavery ques- 
tion that seemed to be the especial divid- 
ing line between ministers. Slavery was 
the great national sin, Did a man and a 
minister remember “those in’ bonds as 
bound with them?’ Did he recognize the 
test that Jesus gave when the lawyer 
asked him: “What shall [ do to inherit 
eternal lifef'—and the whole duty of 
man wassummed up in the commiund to 
love God withall the heart and our neigh- 
boras ourself? “This do, and thou shalt 
live,” said Jesus. 

Not a bit of creed about that—nothing 
but love! Such love for God, or eternal 
goodness, as necessarily includes the seck- 
ing first of the kingdom of God—social 
and political righteousness as well as 
personal holiness; and such love for ‘the 


neighbor” as means regard for the golden | 


rule in all our human associations, 

There is to-day the same dividing line 
clearly drawn in the sight of those who 
have eyes to see; the same trumpet call: 
“Who is on the Lord's side?” It is an in- 
teresting sight—now joyful, now painful 
—to watch the spiritual sheep and goats 
taking their places—rising to their privi- 
lege or settling to their doom—if these 
latter remain blind and obdurate of heart 
till there is no longer space for repent- 
ance. 

Thirty or forty years ago the minister 
usually excused himself from dealing with 
the slavery question--or ‘meddling with 


_ politics,” as he called it—declaring that 


his whole duty was to know nothing as a 
minister but “Christ, and him crucitied;” 
his only mission, to save souls from ever- 
lasting perdition. Io was a Methodist, 
and to hear Garrison and Phillips and 
Emerson I had to go along distance and 
sit among the Cinfldels’ of that day ina 
Unitarian church, The poems of Lowell 
and Whittier, “unorthodox” and unpopular 


_ then, took strong hold of my mind, and 


muny stirring passages became fixed in 
my memory and now repeat themselves 
to me with pew emphasis. 

So, when the orderly evolution of the 
human miod had brought to the surface 
of human thought the great question of 
the equal right of all the inhabitants 
of the earth to the use of the natural 
bounties of the earth—I expected that 
ministers of the same denomination 
whose best representatives dared speak 

“for the slave 
When to look but a protest in silence was 
brave.” 
would again take the part of the poor 
and oppressed and preach freedom and 
equality of rights. “The fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man” was an 
expression not unfamiliar to their thought. 
“Freedom, fellowship, and character in 
religion” was their motto; and they 
talked of religion as including all human 
duties and aspirations, and pertaining 
‘especially to the conduct of this life. 

But alas! with most of them, the re- 
ligion they preach, demanded perhaps by 
the patrons who pay the high salaries, 
seems to be but a later form of the same 
old self-seeking of Christianity—an ego- 
ism. Not, as formerly among older sects, 
to save my only little private soul from 
its Creator's vengeance in the next world, 
but to make my own little personal char- 
acter as perfect: as possible in this world. 

Theodore Parker said that the priest 
who was passing by on the other side, in 
his day, unheeding the slave robbed and 
bleeding by the wayside, was no doubt in 
a hurry lest he should be late at his 
prayer meeting. To-day he is hastening 
to the church club where culture is taught 
as the chief end of man, by that branch of 
the church once foremost in reforms, but 
now in some danger of becoming a “mere 
school of good manners.” He seems to 
get no time to consider the poor, beyond 
the claims of individuals, and to do his 
part in the charity organizations, His 

‘Eyes 

(srow tender over drowning flies,” 

and he expends the natural pity of his 
big warm heart chiefly in crusading 
against cruelty to animals, Concerning 
the prisoners of poverty, the millions of 
his fellow men whose weary toil yields 
them but a bare hard living, the many 
who can get no work at any price, the 
crowded, festering tenements where chil- 
dren gravitate almost inevitably to vice 
and crime, and babies die daily by the 
hundred—more than one of them says the 
most heartless things unconsciously, be- 
cause he isso ignorant of the real situa- 
tion and the ancient wrong, 

Ministers used to preach that masters 
should be kind to their slaves, and that 
slaves should be obedient and patient, 
They showed us how slavery had gone 
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hand in hand with general progress; how 
it had opened up and developed the re- 





sources of the south; how it had brought 
the heathen of Africa under Christian in- 


Nuences that their souls might be saved. 


They told us that the slaves were ignor- 
ant, thievish and shiftless—incapable of 
making a good use of freedom. 


Many of the successors of those pro- 


shivery preachers, though worshiping: as 


heroes the old abolitionists, seem uncon- 


scious of tie great wrong and cruel rob- 
bery that forces poverty upon millions of 


their fellow men, as temperate, industri- 


ous and economical as they are Shem- 
selves. 
other day: 


One of the best of them said the 


“We believe that the keynote to the 
labor problem is largely in ‘self-help,’ 
and that while social amelioration of the 
wage man’s condition is what we all de- 
sire, his permanent betterment does not 
rest upon condition, but intelligence, 
Until the wage man knows how to make 
the most of his resources, to expend 
wisely and economically his earnings, he 
will never reach a worthier manhood or 
feel satisfaction and happiness, no matter 
what may be the outward condition of 
his life.” 

Oh, my friend! I wish my imagination 
did not catch a glimpse of a broad phy- 
luctery end seem to overhear the pharisee 
praying in the temple, “Lord, IT thank 
Thee that Lum notas other men.” Though 
there may be nothing really bad or un- 
true in the above quotation Teould have 
cried when I read it, so plainly did it 
show what books, now stirring deeply a 
nation's heart, my friend has not thought 


it worth his while to read with attention. 


Some of these modern ministers, if they 
had been preaching thirty years ago 
would have said: “Ot course slavery is 
ideally wrong and in the course of ages, 
when personal character has become suf- 
ficiently evolved, no one will consent to 
be an ignorant slave and 10 man will hold 
another in bondage. But character is the 
great thing. If the lot is good, be thank- 
ful. Keep your contrast but use it for 
the benefit of others. If the lot is bad, 
still be thankful. Do not vex others with 
it; bearit patiently; keep the peace; the 
lesson of endurance will not be lost.” 
In these words, good as far as they go, but 
very insufficient, one of the “liberal” min- 
isters settles the labor question, the social 
agitation. 

Not a word did the proslavery preacher 
say about the unrighteous laws that then 
gave tue slave into the master’s power, 
Not a word now does the propoverty 
preacher say about the unjust laws that 
rob the millions of wage workers for the 
enriching of the comparatively few fa- 
vored by those laws. Only a critical, un- 
sympathetic toying with the problem of 
private ownership of land, which makes 
homes for the poor more and more diffi- 
cult of attainment, and enables others to 
reap where they have not sown. No ex- 
amination of the working of that ‘‘pro- 
tection” which makes a milliowaire of the 
manufacturer and reduces his workmen 
to.the condition of virtual slavery. No 
sympathetic conception of that fellowship 
among workmen which causes them to 
combine to save their whole “class” from 
deeper injustice and oppression. Such 
complacent ignorance of the real condi- 
tion of humanity! Such misunderstand- 
ing of the full meaning of the labor prob- 
lem! It is no wonder that the “common 
people” do not hear their egoistic gospel 
gladly, when brotherhood, fellowship, 
mutual helpfulness is the gospel which 
makes them cheer the name of Jesus while 
they hiss the chureh, These ministers 
seem to think that the individual laborer 
is calling for personal help, that he gets 
upa strike on his own individual behalf, 

What is all this vaunted evolution of 
individual character good for if its subjects 
become too wsthetic to consider the deep, 
wide-spread, involuntary and unavoid- 
able deprivation and consequent outward 
degradation of the great mass of their 
fellow men; unable to detect very plain 
social and political injustice; so bound 
by the authority of great names that they 
do not take the trouble to judge for them- 
selves what is truth, what is justice? 
What is the particular use of “high souls,” 
serene and satistied each in its own little 
ego, if these “high souls” will not help to 
remove the organized, vested, ancient 
wrongs whereby man oppresses man? 
There are many ways of crying Lord! 
Lord! instead visiting the son of man 
when sick, hutgey and in prison; of bind- 
ing heavy burdens of moral obligation 
upon the fainting soul while not lifting a 


finger to remove those heavy social and | Labor 
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legal disabi’ities that render the practice 
of virtue extremely difficult. 


Suppose you should get your churches 


filled with gentle-mannered, cultured, re- 
spectable, self-satisfied ‘‘saints” who care 


nothing for the systematic legal robbery 


of the poor; who congratulate themselves 
on the virtues 
good society and education has wrought, 


their environment of 


and aim to perfect their characters still 
farther by systematic charity and fashion- 
able good works, generously allowing 
their poorer brothers and sisters glimpses 
of ther own superfluity, and cutting 
wsthetic capers in the presence of the 
poor for the improvement of the taste 
and manners of the lowly—while the 
gulf of actual condition widens between 
rich and poor, an increasing proportion of 
humanity on poverty’s side—is that your 
idea of the promotion of peace on earth 
and good will among men? 

Suppose the workmen should begin to 
investigate as to whether high salaried 
ministers make the best use of their re- 
sources and “expend wisely their earn- 
ings.” Suppose they should inquire 
whether all that the minister gets is hon- 
estly earned and righteously invested; 
whether all that he spends is ‘for Christ's 
sake.” How coolly these servants of One 
who had not where to lay his head; who, 


by example and precept taught us not to 


hoard, not to take thought for the mor- 


row—how coolly they assume that they 
need and deserve solt clothing, fine fur- 


niture, rich living, education and accom- 
plishments for their children, leisure, 


culture, vacations, medical attendance, 


travel, sanitary surroundings and social 
recreation, As for the great mass of 
mankind who can have none of these 
things except as charity, let them strive 
for a nobler manhood, a swect content 
with what is! Especially let them study 
economy. 

Now let the ‘choir invisible” sing in 
the hearing of each attentive soul, Low- 
ell's poem entitled “The Parable.” 

FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 


—_ 








At Dartford (Phawnix Mill. 

One of the first acts of Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co. on taking possession was to plant ad- 
ditional trees, to place comfortable benches 
in all convenient places, and to set. out under 
the charge of a skillful gardener 5,000 rose 
busbes and flowering shrubs. The people of 
the factory will have some chance to enjoy 
the garden thus provided, for Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co. have of their own motion in- 
troduced the eight hour system. And while 
paving the highest current wages, they set 
apart a percentage of profits, which are di- 
vided between all employes of two years’ 
standing at the close of each year.—[STAND- 
akRp, Aug. 10. 

As thro’ the heavy-clouded sky 

Somme rift will show the blue, 

Ana starry gleam, and sunlight high, 

Earth’s faith and hope renew; 


So, thro’ the turmoil, sin and shame, 

That cloud our spirits’ view, 
Some heavenly glimpse will break and flame 
Immortal glory thro’. 


“To others even as ve would 

That they to you should prove;” 
Not all a dream of future good, 
That gotden rule of love. 


For even now, and even here, 

We catch the radiant glow 

That makes of earth another sphere 
Than wrong and sorrow know. 


Our thought o’erleaps the beaving tide, 
And, under English skies— 

No more a dream to taunt or chide— 
We see the vision rise. 


Oh, happy Dartford! scene how fair 
Of brotherhood and peace! 

A pledge to comfort wan despair, 
And prisoned hope release. 


Not there do little children moan, 
Nor woman faint with dread: 
Not there does age, unseemly, own 
The duily strife for bread. 


But labor’s bright and busy day , 
Has tranquil evening's close; 

The babbling joy of childhood’s play— 
Home’s cheer and sweet repose. 


Come, Shylock of the west! behold 
This Phoenix rise to shame 

The hoardea millions of thy gold, 
That mock a brother's claim. 


A purer flame than fables feign 
The dross of self consumes; 
And, risen from ashes of its pain, 
Life's perfect beauty blooms, 


Oh, more than ancient dreams of good, 
In mystic type foretold, 

The glorious day of brotherhood 

That Time shall yet unfold, 


FRANCES M, MILNE, 
Ban Luis Obispo, California, | 
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Renewed Activity In Budala, 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥., Sept. 4—Despite the dis- 
comforts of a hot dusty day, several thou- 
sand people participated in the festivities of 
Day's picnic at Germania park. The 
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morning's parade was large and imposing, 
and the day’s programme was carried out 
without va hiteh, 


On the picnic grounds a close observer 


might have noticed two clusses of busy 
workers. The one—those whom we find at 
ulmost every labor demonstration—the poli- 
tician, 
larly numerous, his work for the day seem- 
ing to consist in making himself 


And on this occasion he was particu- 


“solid” 


with the workinginen. The other class were 


not so numerous, but what they Jacked in 
numbers was mude up in activity, They 


were our frietids in the single tax cause, and 
in every corner, crook, or turn, you would 


meet them laboring quietly and earnestly, 


and apparently with effect. 

At3 p.m., E. F. Latham called to order all 
those within sound of his vuice. Mr Latham 
is an old single tuxer and ex-inember of Buf- 
falo’s one time anti-poverty society. Mr. 
Latham opened the meeting by introducing 


Samuel Gumpers, president of the National 


federation of labor. in his speech Mr. Gom- 
pers suid: ‘Nubody would dispute the ueces- 
sity of Lubor Day--or labur organizations.” 
That “governments thewselves were nothing 
but organizations of the masses.” He demed 
the statement that our ferefathers were more 
self-sacriticing, more patrivutic, or in any way 
better men thao we. 

His spec:al hobby, the eight-hour move- 
ment, Was trotted out for an airing. All the 
political economists and all the editorial 
writers could not shake the workingman’s 
belief that as the hours of labor are reduced 
the duy’s wages are increased, and empley- 
went is made more yeneral and more perma- 
vent, Toroush the reduction in the buours of 
labor there bus been a decrease in crime and 
panperism The rest of his speech was much 
io the sane strain, but he tailed to expluin 
how we were to accomplish this eight-bour 
system. 

Mr. A. W. Wright of Toronto, member of 
the executive board K. ot L. was the next 
speaker. He said that there were many the- 
ories held by the thinking men, relative to 
the great labor problem. ‘Mr. Gompers bad 
already ably presented one wt these,” he said. 
‘There are olhers which demand our attea- 
tion, such as the siugie tax, and currency re- 
torm, aod many other schemes heid by such 
ineu as Henry Geurge, Dr. McGlynn, Hugh 
Pentecost aud others. The Uuited States,’ 
he continued, “has produced many vreat men 
but there is one whuse name I have never 
seen mentioned in Yuurth of July orations.” 
(A voice: ‘George Washington.) “No.” (An- 
other voice: “Lincolo.”) “No. A man whom 
I think a little greater than Washington, or 
who, at all events, made a greater remark 
than Washington ever did. It was Judge 
Harrington ot Vermont. When some svuth- 
ern slave holders went to him in the slave 
days to get a runaway slave, and showed 
hun the brands on the negru and the bill of 
sale, Judge Harrington suid, ‘When you can 
show me the origiual bili of sale from God 
Almighty to you, then, and not until then 
can you have this man.’ This is applicable 
to many American employers. The miners 
of Pennsy!vania, Indiana aud Illinois are in 
a® more miserably devraded cundition than 
any laborers on the tuce of the earth—infi- 
nitely worse than iu Eugland and Wales. Go 
to these mine owners aud usk by what right 
they lock out their men, and they say, ‘We 
own these mines, empluy these men, and 
want no dictation.” What they want is a 
judge who will ask them for the bill of sale 
trom God Almighty.” 

Mr. Wright explained the injustice of the 
Monopolization of natural opportunities and 
pointed cut there was but one way to destroy 
it; namely by taxing land values, thus com- 
pelling the use or the relinquisbment of such 
jand. Mr. Wright's speech was loudly ap- 
plauuded. The Buffalo K. of L. were delighted 
with the speech of their able brother, Mr. 
Wright, aod will arrange for a lecture from 
bim in the near future. 
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The tax reform club is duing good work in 
Jabor circles and will start a paid organizer 
on our streets in a few.duys. We hope for 
big results from this move and will no doubt 
show to THE STANDARD’S readers that if we 
have seemed tu be tardy in coming to the 
front, we have not actually been in the rear 
in actual work. 


H. B. Buddenburg has resigned the chair te 
take the secre‘ urysbip of the club, Vice-presi- 
dent 8S. C. Rogers suceeeding him. 

J. K. McGuire of Syracuse will address the 
club on Saturday evening next on the tariff. 

H. B. B., Sec'y Tax Reform Ciub. 


They Have Rung Out an Tranaparency, 


The Albany single tax club on Saturday 
evening last swung out an illuminated trans: 
parency before their club rooms, It reaches 
the full width of the buildiug and bears in 
large, artistic letters the legend, “The single 
tax club,” and in smalier letters the mottoes, 

‘Wages to labor,” “Interest to capital,” 
“Ground rent to the public treasury.” 

The Albany club is enjoying the utmost 
prsperity, 


Dercheater Slugle Tax League. 

Tk Dorchester, Mass., single tax league 
Was organized Rept. ¢ at Field's block, Field's 
corner, by fifteen residents of that part of 
Ward 2. Edward Frost was chosen presi- 
dent wud Jé a Lavis secretary, The league 
meets every Wednesday evening, 
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NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


It is reported from Washington that the 
commission appointed to negotiate with the 






said grand old Wendoll Phillips, “an Astor 
or Vanderbilt wields a power more potent 
than the miter of u pope, and more despotic 
than the scepter of a Ceasar." 



































Cherokees for the sale of certain of their 
lands have met with a decided snub at the 
hands of Chief Mayes. The New York Sun’s 
correspondent thinks that perhaps the Chero- 
kee chief has only sought to increase the 
price that might be offered, by a show of re- 
luctance to part with the land, thus endeav- 
- oring to creute the impression that the chief 
is governed by a desire to muke money. But 
Chief Muyes makes his intentions plain ina 
letter to William Wolf, a member of the Man- 
hattan single tax club. It isin answer to a 
question addressed by Mr. Wolf, regarding 
the action of the Sioux Indians, who have 
sold their tribal lands to the United States 
government; in which letter Mr. Wolf ex- 
pressed the opinion that all would be bene- 
fited by incorporating the single tax in the 
law of the land. Hers is the cvief’s answer: 

FW XECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, ) 

CHEROKEE Nation, Inp. TER, - 

— TAWLEQUAH, August 28, 1889, J 

William Wolf, 423 E. Ninth st., New York. 
Dear Sir: Yours of the l4thinst., received. 
I feel proud to know that there are other 
sensible people in this world who think, like 
the Indian, that the land should remain com. 
mon property. The Cherokees will remain as 
they are—a free people with a home for its 
citizens; no paupers. I have read Henry 
George’s “Progress and Poverty.” I ama 

great admirer of Henry George. 
Very respectfully, 
J. B. Mayes, Chief Cherokees. 


—_—. 


South Dakota now has au out-and-out sin- 
gle tax paper. The Dakota Signal made its 
first appearance on Saturday September 7. 
It is printed at Deadwood, and Frauk Greene 
is its editor. In an article entitled ‘Our 
Politics” it thus announces its position: 

Belheving that democracy means freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, aud freedom 
of trade, and that the rauk and tile of the 
democratic party, by a large majority, are 
something more than mere tariff reformers, 
the Sigual will urge upon democrats the 
necessity of ridding the party of these dis- 
guised republicaus calling themselves tariff 
reformers,and insist that the party go before 
the people in the next campaign ou an abso- 
lute free trade platform. Upon questions of 
finance the Signal favors a monetary system 
such as is suygested by the Knights of Labor. 
But above all this, and all these, the Signal 
will tirst, last, and all the time, advocate the 
adoption of what is known as the Heurs 
George system of taxation, and ut all titnes 
stand ready to indentify itself, and affiliate 
with whichever political party promises to 
go the farthest in that direction. 

The bulk of its spuce is taken up with a 
lecture, “The Labor Problem of To-day,” de- 
livered by the editur ut Lead City, S. D., on 
Labor day, September 2 The Signal is a 
wel.ome addition to the single tax forces. 

Th: United machinists’ union of New York 
city ‘ave sent out a circular letter asking 
the uiachinists of the United States to cun- 
sider the advisability of culling a corvention 
of the representatives of machinists with a 
view of organizing a national union of their 
trade Communications caa be addressed to 
F. Kellar, 515 West Filty-third street, New 
York city. 

A correspondent calls the attention of the 
New York World to the fact that the labor 
strikes in “free trade” England are for an 
advance in wages (and are generally suc- 
cessfu)), Wuile those in the “protected” United 
States are against a reduction (and are gen- 
erally a failure). 
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The New York city committee of the social- 
istic labor party bas issued a circular to 
trades and labor organizations inviting them 
tosend delegates toa convention that is to 
be held at 25 East Fourth street ia the latter 
part of September or early in October for the 
purpose of taking political action. They 
vantto organize a socialistic workingmen’s 
party that will hold the balance of power. 
Atthis convention the demands that were 
made by the last workingmen’s international 
congress in Paris will be discussed. These 
are the eight-hour system, the prohibition of 
employment of ebildren under fourteen in 
factories, the prohibition of night labor, ex- 
cept when the work requires uninterrupted 
attention, the prohibition of the employ ment 
of females in work injurious to their health, 
the prohibition of female labor by mht, the 
probibition of iudustries that are injurious to 
to the health of workmen, the abolition of 
the store order system instead of the pay- 
ment of wages in cash, and the extension of 
the state factory inspection system. They 
desire that at least one-half of the number 
of the fuctory inspectors should be elected 
by the workingmen, They also demand at 
least thirty-six consecutive hours’ rest in the 
week. 
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A philosophical tenant in Lowell, upon the 
threat of his Jandlord to ‘“‘paise his rent” if 
he did not move, replied biandly: “Thank 
you, sir; I have been trying to raise it myself 
for the past three months without success, 
Now you try.” 


The Vanderbilts are rapidly covering Bar 
Harbor with dollars,” says the Boston Globe, 
‘and the land speculator’s net is muking a 
wide swoop over all localities that promise 
to become popular.” “Tn the right to thus 
seize and hold the earth from God's children,” 
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From «a return which the New Zealand 


minister for lands has had prepared, showing 
the number of leases in existence up to the 
first of the present month, it appears that in 
the western division there are four hundred 
and twenty-six homestead leases occupying 
4 095,556 acres, and paying a rental of £28,- 
621 17s. 8d. per wnnum to the government. 


Australia is progressing with rapid strides 


along the rvad which leads to civilization 
und the poor house. 
of Tasmania they have just provided their 


Even in the little island 


“annual treat to the poor,” which consists of 
A correspondent on the spot 


the doors a large crowd of men, women and 


children had ussembled outside the building 
eager to gainadmittance, but were kept back 


by a strong posse of police who bad been 
told off for the purpose. Fully tive hundred 
persons had assembied, although every pre- 
caution bad been taken, it is affirmed, to 
prevent imposition. Truly this is a pleasant 
item for those who advocate the emigration 
of the London poor to Australia, and must 
be comforting to the political rulers who are 
bringing about a state of things which must 
at no distant future rival outeast London. 
We are sorry to learn, says the London 
Echo, that the duke of Leeds has not quite 
enough land, although he owns 3,000 acres in 
Bucks, 6,000 in Cheshire, 6,000 in Cornwall, 
and over 13,000 in Yorkshire. Accordingly, 
he and sixteen persons who have common 
rights have combined to inclose Lindrick 
common, which consists of 280 acres of land 
beautifully situated in South Yorkshire. The 
audacious people of Sheffield and Rother- 
ham, who use the common as a recreation 
ground, bave dared to object, but the com- 
mons act passed by Lord Cross guarded the 
rights of !audlords too carefully to make 


the prospect of successful opposition very 
hopeful, 
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The Guildford magistrates recently had be- 
fore them a Scotzhman named James Thomp- 
son onucharge of begging. The prisoner, 
who was acripple, suid he was obliged to 
sing in the streets for his livelihood. He 
came from Falkirk. The ex-mayor satd: It’s 
a great pitv you did not stop there. Prisoner: 
That’s what they always say to us, but if the 
English would stop in their own country we 
would stop in ours. He probably meant that 
if English lords and aristocrats cuuld be 
stopped from grabbing Scotch farms and 
turning them into deer runs, there would be 
fewer Scots who would go begging in Eng- 
land. The man was sentenced to seven days! 
hard labor. 


—_—_— 


A walnut case, beautifully finished and 
furnished with strap and key, came to the 
London Star office the other day. Had some 
tory enemy sent this’ Was it full of deadly 
explosives to blow up the hated Star men! 
Questions like these were sugyvested ere they 
proceeded to open the box. At last one bold 
man did open it. Lying on the tup were what 
uppeared to be bundles of rags; this rather 
strengthened the dynamite theory; hidden 
beneath them was perhaps enouzb powder to 
send the whole of the Star building into 
smithereens. Ou removing the rags a pair of 
scissurs and a glittering lancet were disclosed 
—then they thought of Jack the Ripper. A 
few envelopes next appeared, labelled stick- 
ing plaster, oilskin, and so forth, and thena 
cuide to medical treatment. Beneath these 
surgical appliances were twenty phials full 
of tonics, aids to digestion, cures for rheuma- 
tism, and every other ailment that Star men 
might suffer from. An iminediate raid was 
inade upon the peptones by the dyspeptic 
members of the staff, while the rheumatic 
man went for the soda salicylak. Mean- 
while, who was itthat bad been so mindful 
of the bealth of the Stur men! A search was 
made for some name or numes on the box to 
give a clue, so that they might be able to 
raise yu monument if need be the benefactor, 
At last they discovered the uame of Messrs, 
Burroughs, Wellcoine & Co., the well-known 
pharmaceutical manutacturers. These gen- 
tlemen evidently wish the Star lony life, and 
the Star in returv wished them the same. 





A story is told about a nobleman who could 
hardly be called “na good landlord.” He was 
the owner of many broad ucres in Wiltshire 
and one of the most valuable estates at the 
west end of Londun, An old tenant said to 
bim toward the expiration of his term: “Reg 
pardon, my lord, but me and the missus has 
saved a matter of £800 or sa, and if you 
won't think it no offense, we wunt to ask if 
you'd any thought o’ selling the farm?” 
“Damme” exclauned his lordship, bursting 
with rage. “You've made £800 out of my 
land, have you! and oow you want tu buy me 
out! Pil tell you what Pil do for you 
put your rent up £10UVa year, and then you 
won't have any more trouble with your blank 
savings!’ And he did it, too. 


A writer in the Echo who signs himself 
Luke Ellin describes uw region which he calls 
“pheasantdom.” Hesays: Weapproach tre 
estute of w large und wealthy land owner, 
whose favorite recreation is the rearing and 
shooting of thousands of pheasants. There 
are many such, but seldom have | seen, on or 
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about such estates, a prosperous and con- 
tented peasautry. There is so much tempta- 
tion, espionage, aud suspicion, and the birds 
ure so apt to stray, and so are the bares and 
rabbits, that it ist. source of perpetual sore- 
ness and exasperation. Every corntield bears 
evidence of the ravages of the game, und 
hundreds of acres are left entirely unculti- 
vated to afford cover. The wilduess is cer- 
tainly picturesque and a walk through the 
maze of wild flowers would be enjoyable were 
it not that Velveteens objects on the seore of 
disturbing the game! A respectably dressed, 
elderly man approaches, pausing now and 
then to admire the wayside flowers. Of simi- 
lar tastes, L venture to spenk to him. “A 
pretty couttry this, sir” “Oh, yes, pretty 
enough,” is the reply. “Plenty of game bere?” 
“Oh, yes, and plenty of good laud wusted; 
this part of God’s earth, I mean Kagland, 
isn’t big enough to piny with.” “Play with! 
we remark. “Yes, sir, play with; there’s 
hundreds of acres of land here made a play- 
prouod for pheasants, hares, and rabbits, till 
Squire Fitzhittem chooses to shoot ’em. Why, 
a score workmen and their families might 
live aud thrive here at a reasonable rent.” 
“But may not a man do as he likes with bis 
ownl? weask. ‘Certainly not, vo more than 
I may with this stick.” There was a merry 
twiukle in the man’s eye as he continued, 
“You see, sir, all this is very pretty, but you 
go through the gap there, and pick a bunch 
of wild flowers, and youll have the mortili- 
cation of being fined aud the dissatisfaction 


of seeing your nume in the weekly paper. 
Good day, sir.” 


Tn the latest health report from Calcutta 
Dr. O’Brien tells a strange story of sixty wa- 
gon loads of foul refuse daily scattered over 
the marshes, Just without the city. The sub- 
urban statistics show that this system has in- 
creased the wortality in the suburbs some 


twenty per cent. How long ere the inevitable 
plague breaks out! 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective iocalities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Alivn street. 

Albany, N ¥—Robert Baker, cor sec Single Tax club, 
178 Madison aveuue. James J Mahoney, ree see, 
Myrtle avenue; J C Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mr> Josephine Spahr, 

Altoona, Pa—C L Ishler. press D L Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club. 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carroll W Smith. fice Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe . treets, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewis T Granstam. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong. 

Atheus, Pa—Acthur L Prerce. 

Sper Ga--Join C Reed, lawyer, 2 1-2 Marietta 
stree 

Auburn, Me—H G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N ¥Y—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene: 
dict, secretary Single tax club, College nal, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 525 Lincoln street, 

Avon, N Y¥—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Bpa, N Y~Richard peeney, 63 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—John W Jones, 1% N Bond street; John 
Salmon, 415 N Euvaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1434 E 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Island, N ¥Y~Antonio M Molina, 

Black Diamond, Cal—Jeff A Bailey. 

Bracevilie, Wl—William Matthews, secretary Tartff re- 
form club. 

Bradford, Pa-—J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 9% Newell place. 

Bristol, bak—W_ E Brokaw, 

Binghampton. N Y—E wW Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 

Boston, Muss—Edwin M White. 28 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J KR Roche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamitn 
Garland. chairman Single tax leavue, Jamatea Plain; 
Jotitt Liavis, 13 Leonard st.. Harrison sawire. 

Brooklyn, N Y—Single tax club, 66 Livingston st. 

Bulfalo, NS Y—H B Buddenburg sec Tax reform club, 
bed Cilnton st; © © Whittemore, 885 Washingh on 
street; reception committee, 8 Co Rogers, 196 Ver- 
mont street; Robert White, 66) Mam street, T M- 
Crowe, WD, TT Elk street. 

Burlington, lowa—James Leve, bookseller, or Richard 
Spencer, 

Camobridgeport, Mass—Wam A Ford, 166 Norfolk street. 
secretary Single tix organization, 

Canisteo, N Y~H W Jotiuson. P O box 265, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blake, M D. 

oe O—S J Harmount, M D, president single tax 
ejub. 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Dak~—James Brown. 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Charlestown, Mass—-Emily F Turner, £72 Banker Hill 
atreet, secretary of the Women’s timely topies so- 
eclely. 

Chicago, [l—Frank Pearson, 45 La Sulle street; T. W. 
Wittler, secretary Single tax club. 426 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Bailey, pres S T club, 1% 5th av. 

Cinctunath, Q—Dr David De Beek, 189 Wese Ninth 
street; Joves’s news and stationery store, 272 Vine 
atreet; headquarters Single tax club, Or.iz building, 
s@cor Fourth and Sycamore, 

Clanton, Ala-v M dlastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, O—C W Whitmarsh, 4 Euclid avenue; Frank 
L Curter, 182 Chestnut street. 

Clinton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argue. 

Cohovs N Y—J 8 Crana 

Seal Cai—Charles F Bmith, proprietor Commercial 

ore. 

Con ih Ore waed Hyneman, 481-2 South High 
stree 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J-—Chas P Johnston, 

Danbury, Coun—Sam A Main, $4 Smith street. 

Dayton, O~W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G Galloway, 
265 Samuel street, 

Denver, ColmAndrew W. Eider, 

Des Moines, lowa—L J Kasson, president Single tax 
club; John W King, secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J F 
Duncan, %79—Third street, seccetary Tax reform as 
sociation: 8 G Howe, 654 14th av. 

Diamond Springs, Eldorado county, Cai—J Vo Lanston 

Vightan, Masa--A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Francls Lake, 

Kast Cambridge, Mass=—J F Harring‘ on, @t John’s Lit- 
erary Institute, 

Kast Orange. N J—-Kdw C Alphonse, oss Main gt, 

Gast. Northport, Long island, N YJ K Kudyard 

Kast Rindge, N H~-~Kiward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J—Benjamin Urner, 

Elmira, N ¥—William Hargman, 713 Kast Marwet street. 

Englewood, Il—W_ Ls Steers, 

Evansvilie, Ind—Charies G@ Bennett, 477 Upper Third 
atreet 

Fitchbnrg, Mass—K LY Terry. 

Barnuingtan Tows--¥ W Hack well. 

Flushing, & l—Dan C Beard, 

Foxcroft, MG—-E Libby, 

Gardner, MT SBCumming. _ 

Gien Cove, Long island, N Y—Herpert Loromer. 

Giendive. Mant—A H Bawyver. 

Glens Falia. N Y¥—John H Quinian 

Gloversville, N Y-Wm © Waod, MD, 

Grand View-on-Lhe.Hudson, N ¥—Henry L Hinton. 

Harrison, Tez~i J McCollum. 

Hartington, Neb—John H Felbear, 

Haverhill, Mass—Artiur F rock, 

Helena, Mont—Judge J M Clements, secretary Montane 

AeA tax oe HY W tak 
orne@usville, N dvorge an Wingi 

Holten. her : avery Che nel 
ot Springs, Aré~ rt pman 

Hoasick Valls, N ¥—¥ § Hammons, 
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Mouston, Tox—li F Ring, vorpuration attorney, 

flutehinson, Kas~—J G Maleoun, MOD. 

Ilion, N ¥—George Smith, PO box 502 

Indianipolis, tnd—L P Custer, president Single tax 
league Postal TelCo.dis Meridiatist; Chas H Krause, 
bookkeeper, Vo negut's luacd wate store, B Wash st, 

Ithova, NYC C Platt, drugeish, Th Kast State sored, 

Janvier, N J—-8 B Walsh. 

Jersev Clty, N J—Jusepo Oana Millce. secretary Stand. 
ard Stougle tas club, 267 Grove street, 

Kansas City, Mo-Chas & Refd, 224 Bogotand avenue, 

Kenosha, Wis-W D Quigley. 

Keithsburgh, 1-M MeDonmald. 

Kingston, ¥—Theodore M Romeyn 

Lausingburgh, N Y¥—James MeMano, tl Kiguveenth at, 

Lonsdale, Ri-Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lewiston, Me--F DD Lyford, 3 Cottage street. 

Lexington, Ky—James Brewin 

Little Kock, Ark—Sol T Chirk. 

London, Bnyghiund—Willlam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham. 
bers, Westinimster, ; 
Los Angeles, Cal—W HH Douge, 30 North Alameda street; 

W A Cole, 149 Bouth Hill; or A Vinette, PO Btition F, 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Robertson, 5 Metealf block, Kid- 
der street, 

Lyle, Minn--G FP Wenham, 

Lynchburg, Va--Thos Williamsor., cor Fifth and Church 
streets, a 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 Bouth Common 
stroet. a 

Madison, Dak—The Lacke ST club, EH Evensom : 

Mahanoy City, Pa—J N Becker, president free trade 
club: Robert Richardson. secretary, 

Maiden Mass—--George W Cox, Genwood street, 

Manistee, Mleh~Albert Walkiey or Wott Hail 

Munstleld. O—W J Higgins, miainager Western unton 
telegraph office. 

Murtboro, Muss—Geo A BE Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥—C Ho Biutdon, 

Mart. Tex—J L Caldwaill, chairman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marysville, Mout—8 F Ralston, 8r., president Montana 
single tax assecnulton, 

Massillon, O-- Vietor Burnett, 74 Kast South street, 

Mauch Chunk, Ca-f a Eoboty, 9 wes) Beoudway. | 

Mauritius, Ledian Ocean-Hovert A Rohan, & Pump 
street, Port Louis. 

Memphis, Tenn—K G@ Brown, secretary Tariff reform 
club. 59 Madison street; Bolton Simitn, 25 Alabama 
street. 

Middletown, Conn—Jobn @ Hopkins, P O box S60 se 

Middlerewno, N ¥—Chas H Fuller, yO box 115, 

Milwaukee, Wis—Peter McGul, 47 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minun.—C J Buell, president Single taz 
league, 402W Franklin avenue: KL. Ryder, secre- 
tary. ; 

Moule, Ala~E Q Norton, 03 South Royal street, 

Mt Pleasant, lowa—-A O Piteber, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N Y¥—d & Luattbeg. 

Murrayville, F—William Camm, presiaent Democratic 

club, 


Nashville, Tenn—Mrs Wim Min, 21° N High street. 

Weponset, Mass-—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
as, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark. N J—Theodore I Werser, ST 
row, Ha sey street, 

New Briguien, Ma-dolin Seitz, ) North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y-DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Broadway. 

Newburyport, Mass—-Wm KR Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rimacassembly, Herald oftlee. 

New Haveu, Conu—Willarcd BD Warren, roam 11, 102 
Orange street; Alfred Smith, 106 Day street. 

wew Orleans, La—Joun sd Watters, Maritime associa: 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L8chraer, secretary Single tax 
lengue, 247 Southgate street; Will C Jumes, 89 Taylor 
atreet. 

New Westminster, Brit Col~Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax reform assochet ion. 

New York—-Mianhinuttao single tax club, 36 Clinton 
phiee Oserevers evening. 

Norfolk, Via—Edward K tuvertson, secretary Alpha 
club, bP. O. drawer &, 

North Adams, Mass—Wlurd M Browne, 13° Marshal 
streets BS Myers, PO box O07. 

North Springdeld, Ma—kK P Alexnuder, 18286 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James H Hiubcock, lock box 62, 

Overrun, O-Edw B Haskell 

Olean, N Y—George Hall, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec. 35 Ratlroad street. 

Ol LA ah ‘Tere Alexiiuder Parguiaor, Adam street 
Omahsa.Neb—Johbn EF Biiblen, 822 Virginia avenue; She 4 
Pepoon, pres single tax club, 112 3 oth street; C 

Beckert, sec, weor W7th and Biondo streets, 

Ordway, Dak—R H Garland, metver Tax reform 4580 
ciation. 

Oswepvo, N Y—Alox Skillen. 160 West ifret street. 

Owego, N Y-M J Murry, 14 Main st, 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, 183) Vastington plaice, 

Paterson, NJ—E W Nellis, Chatriman Massaic count 
Blugle tax Clevelandccampaign committee, 89 Nort 
Main street 

Parkersburg, W Va—W 1 Boreman, member of Bingle 4 
tax league. 

Pawtucket, H l—Edward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Pendetou, Ore—C 8 Jacksun. 

Peoria, Il—-J W Avery, 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Wm J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 2146 Chestnut street, secretary 
Henry George club. 

Piermont, X ¥—Charles Hood, PO vox 18. 

Pittsburg, Pa-~Mark F Roberts. 17 2th atreet. 

Portinud, Ore—8 B Riggen, 48 Btark syreet, 1k H Thomp- 
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sun. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—Willaam C Albro. 

Providence—R I—Robert Grieve, 32 Button st eet; 
Dr Wm Barker, pres. Rhode Islund single tax asso 
Chlatlol 

Pulask!, N Y—C V Harbottle. 

Ravenswood, HH—W H Van Ornum, : 

Reading Pa—-Chas 8 Prizer, UES Penn street; Charles 
Corkbill, JO N ttiih street. 

Reynolds Bridge, Cont.--dolu Carreer, box W, 

Richmond, Pid—M Hitehie, 91S Bouth A street; J. Ey 
Hity, 186 South Third street, 

Hidgeway, N Y—D C Bullivan. 

fiver Falls, Wis—George HE Bates, 

Rochester, N ¥--Charles Avril, 7 Morrilt street, 

Roselle, N J-- Head Gordon, 

Hutkend, Vie-—T H Brown, 1) Cherry street, 

San Diego, Cab—-A. Hin vey, 130 10th street; George B 
Wiolicatery, 

Ban Francisco, Cal—duage James G Magulre, Superto 
court. 

san Luis Obispo, Cal—Mrs Frances M Miine, 

Seattle. Wish Ter—Alexiider Wall. 

Seneca Falls. N Y-Win H Adkinson, P O vox 56, 

Sharon, Conn—A J Bostwick. librarian Singie tax club, 

Bhenandoah, Pa-—Morris Marsh, president Single taz 
elub: Thos Potis, secretary. 

Southboro, Mass—-8 Mo Howes, 

South Gaston, N C-—-W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bushi, Orange county, N YC L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; dobn Sheehan, sec 
retary. 

Bpicit Lake, Lowa—J W Schrimpf, seerctary Tarill re 
form club. 

Springteid, (L—James H McCrea, secreliry Baagamon 
singie tax club, 625 Diack averug, 

Springteld, Mo—H AW Juneniin, 665 Nichols street, 

Springfield, Mass--doho F Hare, 13 Wight bioek, 

St. wuts, Moms Ho odieifmian, 414 N Geb Ktree., pres. 
dent single twa lengue; J Wo Steele, 2215 bugenia 
SUPeeL secretary, 

Brockton, Cal—D A Learned, 

Sconepiin, Mass-br Wo Svmington KHrown, 

Strewateor th, —Georee G Gueuther. 

Syracuse, N Y¥-H KR Perry, 149 Bouth Cilnton street; 
ork aA Paul, Walton street; or James K McGuire, 
secretar’ Statl tax chub, 59 Greene street 

Senabeek, Wash Terk ob alortow. 

Tacoma, Wasn Ter—F C Cherke, 18 K st 

‘Tampa, Fhie-S M Loomer, pres Vo G Shearman & T 
League, Gb W Weadeil, Vvicewptes; Jotun H deCore 
Wek, Bee, 

Tecumeeh, Mich Willian Gaston 

‘Yoledo, G- P Trivers, secretary Single tux club, Nol, 
Pe Sumnme shreet. 

Torouto, OQit—s 'V Waod, 53 Lower Veunuley st. 

Trenton, N J—-H BR Mathews, 9 Howell strees. 

Troy, N YB B Martis. 

Tuckahue, N Y—Albert O Young, 

Umonville, Conn—John McAuliffe, 

Utica N Y¥—Thomas Sweeney, 136 Elizabeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner First and 
Catharine. 

Viecona, BC-W L Sinton, Band N BRR Co, 

Vincennes, lnd—Hoo Samuel W Willams, rooms Zand 
Onera biock. 

Waco, Tex-—-Frank Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4th street 

Waketeld, Kl—David Harrower, 

Washington, b C—Dr. William Geddes, 1719@ street, be 
W, secretary singe tax learue, 

Weatherford, Tex--William M Buell, 

West New Hrighton, Stuten stand, N YA 2 Stxidard 

Wheelhog, W Va-—dobo i. Frousk, 27 Eoff street, 

W bitestone, long Isiand, N ¥ —Ueorge Harnaweil. 

Whitman, Mass—C P Kolin, cigar store; Thoy Douglass, 
president Single tax league. 

Woodatock, Hi--A W Cummins. 

Worcester, Mass.-F K Pay, uake View, 

Wyoming, PaeWin Hancock, 

Yonkers, N Lire tt t Raacioce Wee b 
Qyngeewn. Biuilv Hedcilffe, Hadcliffe house 

nesville. Qhin—-W H laughemd. 77 Van Huron street. 
QA Potwin, pres. singe tas club. 
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‘THE DEVIL'S ROUND.” 


A Tale of Flemish Goll. 
Isabel Hruce in Logan's Magazine, 

Once upon a time there lived at) the 
hamlet of Cog, near Code-sur-Tliscaut, a 
wheelwright, called Roger The was a 
good fellow, untiring both at his sport 
and at his toil, and as skilful in lofting a 
ball with astroke of bis club as in put- 
ting together a cart wheel, Nvery one 
knows that the game of golf consists in 
driving toward a given point a ball of 
cherry wood with a club whieh has for 
its head a sort of little iron shoe without 
a heel, 

For my parl, Edo not know a more 
amusing eames; and when the country is 
almost cleared of the harvest, men, wo- 
men, children, everybody, drives his ball 
as vou please, and there is nothing 
cheerier than to see thenr filing -on a Sun- 
day like aw flight of starlings across po- 
tito fields and plowed lands. 

I 

Well, one Tuesday, if was a Shrove 
Tuesday, the wheelwright of Coq laid 
aside his plane, and was slipping on his 
blouse to vo and drink his can of beer at 
Conde, when two strangers came in, club 
in hand. 

“Would yon put a new shaft to my 
club, master?” said ane of them. , 

“What are you asking me, friends? A 
day like this! I wouldn't give the small- 
est stroke of the chisel for a brick of 
gold, Besides, does any one play golf 
on Shrove Tuesday?) You had much bet- 
ter go and see the mummers tumbling in 
the Ingh street of Conde.” 

“We take no interest in the tumbling 
of mummers,” replied the stranger. We 
have challenged cach other at golf, and 
we want to play it out. Come, you won't 
refuse to help us, you who are said to be 
one of the finest players in the country 2” 

“If it isa match, that is different,” said 
Roger. 

He turned up his sleeves, hooked on 
his apron, und inthe twinkling of an eye 
had adjusted the shaft. 

‘How much do Lowe you?" asked the 
unknown, drawing out his purse, 

“Nothing at all, faith, It is not worth 
while.” 

The stranger insisted, but in vain. 

I, 

“You are too honest, i’? faith,” said he 
to the wheelwright, “for me to be in 
your debt. J will grant you the fulfill- 
ment of three wishes.” 

“Don't forget to wish what is best,” 
added his companion, 

At these words the wheelwright smiled 
incredulously, 

“Are you not a couple of the loafers of 
Capelette ?” he asked, with a wink, 

The idlers of the crosswiays of Cape- 
iette were cousidered the wildest wags in 
Conde. 

"Whom do you take us for?’ replied 
the unknown in a tone of severity, and 
with his club he touched an axle, made 








(1)The following story, translated by Miss 
Isabel Bruce from “Le Grand Choleur” of M. 
Charles Deulin (‘‘Contes du Roi Gambrinus”), 
gives a great deal of information about 
French and Flemish golf. As any reader will 
see, this ancient gume represents a stave of 
evolution between golf and hockey. The ob- 
ject is to strike a ball, in as few strokes as 
possible, to a given point; but, after three 
strukes, the opponent is allowed to decholer, 
or make one stroke back, or into a hazard, 
Here the clement of hockey comes in. Get 
rid of this element, let each manu hit bis own 
ball, and in place of striking to a point~suay, 
the cemetery gate—let men “putt” into holes, 
and the Flemish game becomes volf. It is of 

Treat antiquity. Ducane, in his “Lexicon of 
ow Latin,” gives Choulla, French choule— 
“Globulus Heneus qu eclava propellitur"°—a 
wooden ball struck with a club She head of 
the club was of iron (ef. erossure) This is 
borne out by a miniature ina missal of 1504, 
which represents peasants playing choule 
with clubs very like niblicks. Ducange quotes 
various manuscript references of 1355, 1857, 
and other dates older by wu century than our 
earliest Scotch references to golf. At present 
the gaineis played in Belgium witha strangel 
shaped Jofting iron and a ball of beechwood, 
M, Zola (“Germinal,” p. 310) represents his 
miners playing chole, or choulle, and says 
that they hit drives of more than five hun- 
dred yards, Experiments made at Wimble- 
don with a Belgian club sent over by M, 
Charles Michel suggest that M. Zola has over- 
estimuted the distance. But M. Zola and M. 
Deulin agree in waking the players run after 
the bull, M. Henri Gaidoszadds that a similar 
came, cilled soule, is plaved in the various 
departinents of France. He refers to Luisnel 
de ludSualle, The name chole may be con- 
nected with German holbe, and golf may be 
the fori which this word would assume ina 
Celtic language. All this makes golf very 
old; but the question arises, Are the “holes” 
bo which golfers play of Scoteh or of Duteh 
originé There are several old Mlemish pict- 
ures of golf; do any of them show players in 
the act of “holing out” There js said to be 
such @ picture at Neuchatel, A. LANG, 
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of iron, which instantly turned into one 
of pure silver. 

“Who are you, then,” cried Roger, 
“that your word is as good as ready 
money 2 

“Tam St. Peter and my companion is 
St. Autony, the patron of golfers.” 

“Take the trouble to walk in, gentle- 
men,” said the wheelwright of Coq; and 
he ushered the two saints into the back 
parlor, He offered them chairs, and went 
to draw a jug of beer in the cellar, They 
clinked their glasses together, and after 
exch had Jit his pipe: 

“Since you are so good, sir saints,’ 
said Roger, ‘fas to grant me the accom- 
plishment of three wishes, know that for 
long while Ll have desired three things, I 
Wish, first of all, that whoever seats him- 
self upon the elm trunk at my door may 
not be able to rise without my permis- 
sion, Tlike company, and it bores me to 
be always alone.” . 

St. Peter shook his headand St. Antony 
nudged his client. 


b 


x IV. 

“When I play a game of cards, on Sun- 
day evening, at the Fighting Cock,” con- 
tinued the wheelwright, “it is no sooner 
nine c'clock than the garde champetre 
comes to chuck us out. I desire that 
whoever shall have his feet on my leath- 
ern apron cannot bedriven from the place 
where I shall have spread it.” 

St. Peter shook his head and St. An- 
tony, with a solemn air, repeated: 

“Don't forzet what is best.” 

“What is best,’ repeated the wheel- 
wright of Coq, nobly, ‘is to be the first 
golfer in the world. Every time I find 
my master at golf it turns my blood as 
black as the inside of the chimney, So I 
wantiaclub that will carry the ball as 
high as the belfry of Conde, and will in- 
fallibly win me my match.” 

“So be it,” said St. Peter, 

“You would have done better,” said St. 
Antony, “to have asked for your eternal 
salvation.” 

“Bah!” replied the other, “I have plen- 
ty of time to think of that; I am not vet 
greasing my boots for the long journey.” 

The two saints went out and Rover fol- 
lowed them, curious to be present at sueh 
wvrare game, butsuddenly, near the chap- 
el of St. Antony, they disappeared. 

The wheelwright then went to see the 
mummers tumbling in the high street of 
Conde, 

When he returned, toward midnight, he 
found at the corner of his door the de- 
sired club, To his great surprise it was 
only aw bad tittle iron head attached toa 
wretched, worn out shaft. Nevertheless 
he took the gift of St. Peter and put it 
carefully away. 

Vv. 

Next morning the Condeens scattered 
in crowds over the country, to play golf, 
eat red herrings and drink beer, so as to 
seatter the fumes of wine from their 
heads and to revive after the fatigues of 
the carnival, The wheelwright of Cog 
cume, too, with his miserable chub, and 
made such fine strokes that all the play- 
ers left their games to see him play. The 
following Sunday he proved to be still 
more expert; little by little his fame 
spread through the land. From ten 
leagues round the most skillful players 
hustened to come and be beaten, and it 
was then that he was named the Great 
Colfer, 

He passed the whole Sunday in golfing, 
and in the evening he rested himself by 
playing «a game of matrimony at the 
Fighting Cock, He spread his apron un- 
der the feet of the players and the devil 
hituself could not have put them out of 
the tavern, much less the rural policeman. 
On Monday morning he stopped the pil- 
grims who were voing to worshipat Notre 
Dame de Bon Secours; heinduced them to 
rest themselves on his causeuse, and did 
not let them go before he had confessed 
them well.¢ 

In short, he led the most agreeable lite 
that a good Fleming can imagine, und 
only regretted one thing—namely, that 
he had not wished that it might last for- 
ever, 

Vi 

Well, it happened one day that the 
strongest player of Mons, who was called 
Paternostre, was found dead on the edge 
of abunker, His head was broken and 
near him was his niblick, red with blood, 

They could not tell who had done his 
business, and as Paternostre often said 
that at golf he feared neither man nor 
devil, it occurred to them that he had 
challenged Mynheer van Belzebuth, and 
that as u punishment for this he had 
knocked him on the head, Mynheer van 








Belzebuth is, as every one knows, the 
greatest gamester that there is upon or 
under the earth, but the game he partic- 
ularly affects is golf. When he goes his 
round in Flinders, one always meets him 
club in hand, like a true Fleming. 

The wheelwright of Coq was very fond 
of Paternostre, who next to himself, was 
the best golfer in the country. He went 
to his funeral with some golfers from the 
hamlets of Coq, La Cigogne, and La 
Queue de lAyache. 

On returning from the cemetery they 
went to the tavern to drink, as they say, 
to the memory of the dead, and there 
they Jost themselves in talk about the 
noble game of golf. When they separ- 
ated in the dusk of the evening: 

“A good journey to you,” said the Bel- 
sian players, ‘and may St. Antony, the 
patron of volfers, preserve you from 
meeting the devil on the way!” 

“What do I care for the devil?’ re- 
plied Roger. “If he challenged me I 
should soon beat him!” 

The companions trotted from tavern to 
tavern without misadventure, but the 
wolf bell had long tolled for retiring in 
the belfry of Conde when they returned 
each one to his own den, 

VIL 

As he was putting the key into the 
lock the wheelwright thought he heard a 
shout of mocking laughter. Me turned 
and saw inthe darkness a mun six feet 
high, who again burst out laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?” said he, 
cross y. 

“At what? Why at the aplomb with 
which you boasted a little while ago that 
you would dure measure yourself against 
the devil.” 

“Why not, if he challenged me?” 

“Very well, my master, bring your 
clubs. I challenge you!” said Mynheer 
van Belzebuth, for it was himself. Roger 
recognized him by a certain odor of sul- 
phur that always bangs about his miaj- 
esty. 

“What shall the stake be?” he asked 
resolutely. 

“Your soul !” 

“Against what?” 

“Whatever you please.” 

The wheelwright reflected. 

‘What have you there in your sack 2” 

“My spoils of the week.” 

“Is the soul of Patcernostre 
them ?” 

“To be sure! and those of five other 
volfers—dead, like him, without confes- 
sion.” 

“[ play you my soul aguinst that of 
Paternostre.” 


‘*Done!l” 


among 


Vth, 

The two adversaries repaired to the ad- 
joining field and chose for their goal the 
door of the cemetery of Conde. Belze- 
buth teed aw ballon a frozen heap, after 
which he said, according custom: 

“From here, as you lie, in how many 
turns of three strokes will you run in?” 

“In two,” replied the Great Golfer, 

And his adversary wis not a little sur- 
prised, for from there to the cemetery 
was nearly a quarter of a league. 

“But how shall we see the ball?’ con- 
tinued the wheelwright. 

“True,” said Belzebuth, 

He touched the ball with his club, and 
it shone suddenly in the dark like an im- 
mense glowworm. 

“Fore!” cried Roger, 

He hit the ball with the head of his 
club, and it rose to the sky like a star 
going to rejoin its sisters. In three 
strokes it crossed three-quarters of the 
distance, 

“That is good!” said Belzebuth, whose 
astonishment redoubled. “My turn to 
pluy now!” 

With one stroke of the club he drove 
the ball over the roofs of Coq nearly to 
Maison Blanche, half a@ league away, 
The blow was so violent that the iron 
struck fire against a pebble. 

“Good St, Antony, I am lost unless 
you come to my aid,” murmured the 
wheelwright of Coq, 

He struck tremblingly, but though his 
wm was uncertain the club seemed to 
have acquired anew vigor, At the sec. 
ond stroke the ball went as if of itself and 
hit the door of the cemetery, 

“By the horns of my grandfather!” 
cried Belzebuth, “it shall not be said that 
Thave been beaten by a son of that fool 
Adam. Give me my revenge,” 

What shall we play far? 

“Your soul and that of Paternostre 
against the souls of two golfers,” 

IX, 
The devil played up, pressing” furious» 
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which it gives by degrees, 
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ly; his club blazed at each stroke with 
showers of sparks. The ball flew from 
Conde to Bon Secours, to Pernwelz, to 
Leuze. Once it spun away to Tournai, 
six leagues from there, 

It left behind a luminous tail like a 
comet, and the two volfers followed, so to 
speak, on its track, Roger was never able 
to understand how he ran, or rather flew, 
so faust, and without fatigue. 


In short he did not lose a single game, 
and won the souls of the six defunct gol- 


fers. Belzebuth rolled his eyes like an 
unery tomeut. 

“Shall we go on?” said the wheel wright 
of Coq. 

“No,” replied the other; “they expect 
me at the Witches’ Sabbath on the hill of 
Copiemont. 

“That brigand,” said he aside, ‘is capa- 
ble of filching all my game.” 

And he vanished, 

Returned home, the Great Golfer shut 
up his souls in asack and went to bed, 
enchanted to have beaten Mynheer van 
Belzebuth. 

xX. 

Two years after the wheelwright of 
Coy received a visit which he little ex- 
pected. An old man, tall, thin and yel- 
low, came into the workshop carrying i 
scythe on his shoulder. 4 

“Are you bringing me your scythe to 
haft anew, master?” 

“No, faith, my seythe is never un- 
hafted.” 

“Then how can I serve you?” 

“By following me—your hour is come.” 

“The devil!’ said the great golfer, 
“could you not waita little till I have 
finished this wheel?” 

‘Beitso. IT have done hard work to- 
day and I have well earned a smoke.” 

“In that case, master, sit down there 
on the causeuse. TIT have at your service 
some famous tobacco at seven petards the 
pound.” 

“That’s good, faith; make haste.” 

And Death lit his pipe and seated him- 
self ‘at the door on the elm trunk. . 

Laughing in his sleeve, the wheel- 
wright of Coq returned to his work, At 
the end of a quarter of an hour Death 
called to him: 3 

“Wo! faith, will you soon 
ished 2” 

The wheelwright turned a deaf ear and 
went on planing, singing: 

“Attendez-moi sur Porme; 
Vous mattendrez longtemps.” ; 

“T don't think he hears me,” said Death. 
“Ho! friend, are you ready ?” 

“Va-t-en voir sils viennent, Jean, 
Va-t-en voir ils viennent,” 
replied the singer, 


have fin- 


’ 


“Would the brute laugh at me?” said. 


Death to himself, 
And he tried to rise. 
To his great surprise he could not de- 

tach himself from the causeuse. He then 

understood that he was the sport of a 

superior power. 

“Tet us see,” he said to Roger. “What 
will you take to let me go? Do you wish 
me to prolong your life ten years?” 

“Jui de bon tabac dans ma tabuitiere,” 
sans the great golfer, 

“Will you take twenty years?” 

“I{ pleut, il pleut, bergere; 
Rentre tes blancs moutons.” 

“Will you take fifty, wheelwright?—may 
the devil admire you!” 

The wheelwright of Coq intoned: 

“Bon voyage, cher Dumollet, 

A Saint-Malo debarquez sans naufrage.” 

Inthe meanwhile the clock of Conde 
had just struck four, and the boys were 
coming out of school, The sight of this 
great dry heron of a creature who strug- 
gled on the causeuse, like a devil in a 
holy water pot, surprised and soon de- 
lishted them, 

Never suspecting that, when seated at 
the door of the gld, Death watches the 
young, they thought it funny to out their 
tonues at him, singing in chorus: 

“Bon voyage, cher Dumoliet, 

A Saint-Mulo debarques sans naufrage,” 

“Will you take a hundred years?” yelled 
Death, 

“Hein? How? What? Were you not 
speaking of an extension of a hundred 
years?) Taccept with all my heart, mas- 
ter; but let us understand, Tam not such 
a fool as to ask for the lengthening of my 
old age.” 

“Then what do you want?” 

“Krom old age T only ask the experience 
‘Si jeunesse 
savail, si viellesse pouvait! says the prov- 
erb, JT wish to preserve for a hundred 
years the strength of a young man, and 
to acquire the knowledge af an old one,” 

‘So be it,” said Death; “TI shall return 
this day a hundred years,” 
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“Bon vogage, cher Dumollet, 
A Saint-Malo debarquez sans naufrage.” 
XL 

The Great Golfer began a new life, At 
first he enjoyed perfect happiness, which 
was increased by the certainty of its not 
ending fora hundred years, Thanks to 
his experience, he so well understood the 
management of his affairs that he could 
leave his mallet and shut up shop. 

Ile experienced, nevertheless, an annoy- 
ance he had not foreseen. His wonderful 
skill at golf ended by frightening the play- 
ers whom he had at first delighted, and 
was the cause of his never finding any one 
who would play against him. 

He, therefore, quitted the canton and 
set oul on his travels over French Flan- 
ders, Belgium, and all the greens where 
the noble game of golf is held in honor. 
At the end of twenty years he returned 
to Coq to be admired by a new generation 
of golfers, after which he departed to re- 
turn twenty years later, 

Alas! in spite of its apparent charm, 
this existence before tong became a bur- 
den to him. Besides that, it bored him 
to win on every occasion; he was tired of 
passing like the Wandering Jew through 
generations, and of seeing thesons, ¢rand- 
sons, and creat grandsons of his friends 
grow old and die out. He was constant- 
ly reduced to making new friendships 
which were undone by the aye or death 
of his fellows; all changed around him— 
he only did not change, 

He grew impatient of this eternal youth- 
fulness which condemned him to taste the 
same pleasures forever, and he sometimes 
longed to know the calmer joys of old 
age. Oneday he caught himself at his 
looking glass examining whether his hair 
had not begun to grow white; nothing 
seemed so beautiful to him now as the 
snow on the forehead of the old. 

XI. 

In addition to this, experience soon 
made him so wise that he was no longer 
amused at anything. If sometimas in the 
tavern he had a fancy for making use of 
hisapron to pass the night at cards: 
“What is the good of this excess?’ whis- 
pered experience; “itis not sufficient to 
be unable to shorten one’s days, one must 
also avoid making one’s self ill.” 

Ife reached the point of refusing him- 
self the pleasure of drinking his pint and 
smoking his pipe. Why, indeed, plunge 
into dissipwtions which enervate the body 
and dull the brain ? 

The wretch went further and gave up 
golf!) Experience convinced him that the 
game is a dangerous one, Which overheats 
one, and is eminently adapted to pro- 
duce colds, catarrlis, rheumatism ind in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

Besides, what is the use, and what ereat 
glory is it to be reputed the first golfer in 
the world ? 

Of what use is glory itself? A 
hope, vain as the smoke of a pipe. 

When experience had thus bereft him 
one by one of his delusions, the unhappy 
golfer became mortally weary, Tle saw 
that he had deceived himself, that delu- 
sion has its price, and that the greatest 
charm of youth is perhaps its inexperi- 
ence, r 

He thus arrived at the term agreed on 
inthe contract, and as he had not had a 
puradise here below, he sought through 


vain 


his hardly acquired wisdom a clever way 


of conquering one above. 
XU 

Death found him at Coq at work in his 
shop. Experience had at least taught 
him that work isthe most lasting of pleas- 
ures, 

“Are you ready ?” suid Death, 

“Tam,” 

He took his club, put a score of balls in 
his pocket, threw his sack over his shoul- 
der, and buckled bis gaiters without tak- 
ing off his apron, 

What do you want your club for?’ 

“Why, to golfin paradise with my pa- 
tron, St, Antony.” 

“Do you fancy, then, that Toam = voing 
to conduct you to paradise? 

“You must, as ] have half a dozen souls 
to carry there, that T once saved from the 
clutches of Belzebuth,” 

“Better have saved 
route, cher Dumollet!” 

The great golfer saw that the old reaper 
bore him a grudge, and that he was eo- 
ing to conduct him to the paradise of the 
lost, 

Indeed, & quarter of an hour later the 
two travelers knocked at the gate of hell, 

“Toe, toc!” 

WWho is there?” 

“The wheelwright of Cog,’ 
great golfer, 

“Don't open the door,” cried Belzebuth; 


your own, En 


said the 


“that raseal wins at every turn; he is | 


capible of depopmlating my empire.” 

Rover laughed in his sleeve, 

“Oh! you are not saved,” said Death. 
“Tam going to take you where you won't 
be cold, either,” 

Quicker than a beggar would have 
emptied a poor's box they were in purga- 
tory. 

**Toe—toe!" 

“Who is there ?* 

“The wheelwright of Coy,” said the 
great golfer. 

“But heisin a state of mortal sin,” 
ericd the angel on duty. “Take him away 
from here—he can’t come in.” 

“T cannot, all the same, let him linger 
between heaven and earth,” said Death; 
‘“T shall shunt him back to Coq.” 

“Where they will take me for a ghost. 
Thank you! is there not still Paradise?” 

XIV, 

They were there at the end of a short 
hour. 

“Toc, toe!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The wheelwright of Coq,” said the 
evreat voller. 

“Ah! my lad,” said St. Peter, half open- 
ing the door, “I am really grieved. St. 
Antony told you long ago you had better 
ask for the salvation of your soul.” 

“That is true, St. Peter,” replied Roger, 
with w sheepish air. “And how is he, 
that blessed St. Antony? Could I not 
come in for one moment to return the 
visit he once paid me?” 

“Why, here he comes,” said St. Peter, 
throwing the door wide open. 

In the twinkling of an eye the sly golfer 
had thing himself into Paradise, unhooked 
his apron, let it fall to the ground, and 
seated himself down on it. 

“Good morning, St. Antony,” said he 
witha fine salute. ‘‘Yousee I had plenty 
of time to think of Paradise, for here we 
are!” 

“What! You here?’ cried St. Antony, 

“Yes, I and my company,” replied 
Roger, opening his sack and scattering 
on the carpet the souls of the six golfers. 

“Will you have the goodness to pack 
right off, all of you?” 

“ZTmpossible,” said the great golfer, 
showing bis apron. 

“The rogue has made game of us,” said 
St. Antony. ‘Come, St. Peter, in memory 
of our game of golf, let him in) with his 
souls, Besides, he has had his purgatory 
on earth.” 

“Tt is not a very good precedent,” miur- 
mured St. Peter. 

“Bah! replied Roger; “if we have a 
few good golfers in Paradise, where is the 
harm?” 

XV. 

Thus, after having lived long, volfed 
much, and drunk many cans of beer, the 
wheelwright of Coq, called the Creat 
Golfer, was admitted to Paradise; but L 
advise no one to copy him, for it is not 
quite the right way to eo. and St. Peter 
might not always be so compliant, though 
great allowances must be made for golt- 
ers, 


To the Pant, 

To the past, the sweet past, tho’ the present 
may bring 

Bright hopes to come on its swift passing 
wing; 

And fair though the promise of future may be, 

Yet the dreams of the past ure far sweeter 
to me. 

What's the future? A blank. What's the pres- 
ent! A space, 

Which flies as we grasp it, so fleet is its pace. 

It as here—it is gone; und ere that we know 

The future is present, for weal or for woe. 

Be it bliss, oh, how quickly the blithe mo- 
ments fly; 

Be it sorrow or pain, ab, how laggard they 


lie. 
Yes, the present is fleeting; this moment of 
time 


Slips into the past ere U finish ny rhyme; 
We essay to clasp it, but ere that we touch 
The skirts of Time’s garment, he eludeth cur 


clutch. 

But the past is our own, we its hours have 
employed, 

Its pams we have sulfer’d, its pleasures en- 
3 Pere 
joy’d; 


And inte the page of tuturity’s book 

We HON not how fur we're permitted to 
OOR, 

Or, when in his hunger, Death poises his dart, 

Our feet, from the path of the future to part. 

If nN pani of past grief in the present we 
eel, 

But few vile the sorrows that time cannot 
heals 

Aud who that hath ever true happiness felt 

Kut carries its memories under the belt! 

Lets dring to the pust, thea, in water or 
wine, 

As the will, or the taste, or the pocket in- 
cline; 

Let no fear of the future the present vercast, 

But pledge, gaily pledge, to the manes of the 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 





Washiog Home Beings by Machinery. 


Une of the Jatest inventions in sanitation is 
machinery for personal washing, A Freneh 
colonel, uceording to Mr. Hdwin Chadwick, 
ascertained that he could wash his men with 
tepid water for a centime, or one tenthof a 
peony a head, soup ineluded. The niin un- 
dresses, steps into aw tray of water, and soaps 
himself, when a jet of tepid water is played 
upon him. He then dries und dresses hitsell 
in fiveminutes, against twenty minutes in the 
bath, and with five gallons of water against 
seventy in the usual bath. Ino Germany thev 
have anarrangementunder whieh tialf a mill- 
ion of soldiers are regularly washed, By an 
adaptation of apparatus to the use of schvols, 
achild may be completely washed in three 
minutes. 

Sith Without Worma. 

M. de Carbonnet, a Freneh savant, has dis- 
covered how to make silk without worms. 
He began his experiments some time avo 
With the guiding idea that the peculiar ap- 
pearance of sitk was the result of the spin- 
ning of aliquid. After many months of re- 
peated and unsuccessful trials he produced 
several yards of silk im this wise: He poured 
acollodion solution into a copper receiver 
which emptied into u system of small glass 
tubes. These tubes terminated in capillaries 
which carried off the solution in fine thread: 
like streams. In a second system of glass 
tubes, filled with water, the fine streams be- 
cume fine threads, which, before leaving the 
water, Were caught mechanically and wound 
around tiny rollers. After being heated and 
cooled in an acid of special gravity and tem- 

erature, the threads were made less eom- 
yustible than cotton by being saturated ina 
simple chemical preparation. The quality of 
silk goods manufactured from these threads 
is fine. The threads are cylindrical, and are 
from one to forty micromillitnetres in diame- 
ter. They sustain a weight of fifty toseventy 
pounds per square millimetre, Ordinary sill 
bears a weicht of sixty to ninety pounds per 
square millimetre; cooked silk, thirty to 
forty. De Carbunnet’s silk is much more 
brilliant than ordinary silk, and absorbs and 
holds coloring matter more satisfactorily. As 
yet only a few pieces huve been produced by 
the new process. Several of them are shown 
in the Paris exposition. De Caurbonnet is con- 
fident, however, that further) experiments 
will enable him to manufacture silk cheaply 
and in large quantities. fu fact, he thinks 
that a few years hence the silk worms may 
as well co and die, as machinery will then be 
doing their work mucb better than they ean 
do it themselves. 


Luxurious Street Cars, 


Pullman cars attached to cable trains may 
be a feature of Chicayo street car service in 
the near future. The plan is to attach to 
some of the south side and west side cable 
trains elegant day couches of the Pullman 
pattern that shall offer all the comforts of 
the finest railway couch. For these comforts 
and luxuries the sum of five cents extra will 
be charged per trip. Only as many people 
will be adinitted to a car as can be supplied 
with seats. 


Tanning by Elecericity. 

A company has recently been formed in 
England, whichis preparing to tan qui’ + ex- 
tepsively by electric process. 

The process is described by those who have 
seen itus avery simple one. The hides are 
placed in Jarge cylinders, whieh revolve upon 
horizontal axles. The drum is filled with a 
decoetion of tannin apd closed. Provision is 
made for the passing of a current of electric: 
ity through the drum. The drum as kept 
slowly revolving until the process of Gunning 
is completed. The length of time required 
faries With the nature of the hide. The 
lighter skins, such as sheep and cout, which 
used to require from three to six months, by 
the electric process are tunned in twenty-four 
hours. The heavier hides, such as eulf, ox, 
cow, or horse, require froin seventy-two to 
uinety-six hours. By the old fashioned bark 
process tv elve months, or even more would 
have been taken, 

The cost of production is greatly reduced 
by this method, for not only is the saving in 

“time, but in labor. The actual eost of work- 
ing is reduced over fifty per cent. By the 
bark process the cost of tauuning is from seven 
to cight cents po pound of dry Jeather, as 
against that of caree or four cents by the 
electric methods, And again, where a force 
of fifty meu were required to produce a viven 
quantity of leather, only ten are needed to 
produce the saine by the new methods. Here 
tofore large capital has been required to run 
a tannery having a recular weekly output, 

As hides often require ty lie in the tan vats 
nearly a year, it wull be seen that a creat 
number must be in process of tannare in or- 
der thuta certain tiaaountelf leather be turned 
out eneh week, In addition ta) extensive 
plant, heavy investineuts are represented by 
the hides in taununage. Bat the eleetrig pro- 
cess Cumpletely revolutionized this. Hides 
gurchased on Monday have been converted 
luto leather aud put on the market by Satur- 
day. 

A Women's Clab Orguniazed in 
town, Vass, 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass.--T inelose a few peti- 
tions. Many women in Boston are interested 
in the single tax reform, and work for its 
wdvancement, as Opportunities appear, A 
few have orsanized a club, whieh is called the 
Women’s timely topics society, for the pur- 
pose of studying social and industrial ques- 
tions, We meet on alternate Tuesday after- 
nouns and deyote a portion of the time to the 
reading and discussion of “Progress and 
Poverty.” At these mectings we ure goy- 
erped by the rules of parliamentary practice, 
which in itself is excellent discipline. 

We buve had during the summer two 
special meetings to which the male members 


Chavlens 
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of the various families represented were in- 
Vited. Atench of these meetings Mr. FE. M. 
White cave us an able address, which was 
followed by a discussion, 

Now that the summer vacation has passed, 
we hope miny more single tax women will | 


join vs and bring with them those among 


their friends whom they ean persunde to 
take an interest in our study. 

lemiiy TT PURNER, 
202 Bunker Hill street. 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT SIGN. 


The Endinue Stace Federation of "Prades 


and EBabor Possa Resolution Ladorsiug 
the Singte Pan, 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Sent. 4.—The state 


federation of trades and labor met in this city 
to-day and, among others, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That we favora single tax on 
lund values in liew of all other taxes, 

We reyard the present system of tuxation 
asi fine on industry and intelligence. 
MA tax on lund values would tree industry 
und open Up opportunities for labor, raise 
Wwiayres and insure an equitable distribution of 
wealth. 

This nav not be an exact copy of the reso- 
Jution passed, as it is) reproduced from 
memory, but itis the substance. While there 
Wits hot a large cauthering, there were a nun 
ber of delegates from diferent parts of the 
state and logal unions were well represented. 
Twas nota delegate, but was accorded the 
privileges of the floor, and made a_ brief 
address which was well received. Mr. J. FF, 
White, president of Typographical union No. 
1, of this city, whois a member of our league, 
introduced the resolution and made asplendid 
talk in its support. We consider Mr. White 
ove of our ablest and stanchest friends. 

There was but one objection from the whele 
number present to the adoption of the reso- 
hition, and that was made on the fround 
of expediency, the speaker being a pro- 
tecuionist, but even he subsided after Mr. 
White, Mr. Gruclle of the Labor Signal, Mr. 
J. M. Winter, a prominent civar maker, and 
Thad spoken. The resolution, therefore. 


passed unanimously, This action speaks 
volumes. This isa vrowing body and L be- 


lieve it is destined to be a powerful organiza: 
tion, Steps were taken to-day to extend its 
usefulness to all parts of the state. ; 

A year ago, although a delezate to this 
body, Leould scarcely get a hearing for this 
question or the Australian ballot) reform. 
The ballot: liw ts pow on our statute books, 
and there is no telling how soon the question 
of asiugle tax may be the leading political 
question of the day. Events succeed each 
other with great swiftness. LL. PL Custien. 


TARIFF NOTES. 


The protection interests of the United 
States only want the tari! to make evood the 
greater amount they are obhved to pay 
Lheir Wworkmenimore than any other countries. 
Coal is protected at 7 cents per ton and the 
operators are offering the miners 72> cents 
per ton togo to work avain, Very conclusive 
evidence that the tari! is only for the bene- 
lit of the laboring men(). —[Pierre, So. Dak., 
Signal. 

If tari’ reform keep up the stride with 
Which itis now moving forward the demo- 
eratic platform at tss§ may da very well for 
the republican platform of Este. The cry for 
free raw material has been taken ap inside 
the republican lines--|Philadelphin Reeord. 


“We cou manufacture supplies for 100,000 
people; but we have only 60,000 to sell to.” 
This is the situation of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United: States as tersely put by 
Mr. lcrastus Wiman. The only remedy for 
this congested condition is to break through 
the tari wallinto foreign miarkets.—{Fhila- 
delphia Reeord, 

The American workinumen who have gone 
abrond to investigate the coudition of their 
British and continental fellows are sending 
home reports that will be as gall and worme- 
wood to Bob Porter, The new census fakir 
Will have to straineven his well-known ingen- 
uity to show that: American protection has 
given American labor pleasanter homes than 
those which buve been opened to the travel- 
ers —(Chicuwo Herald. 


Althouch the statement is made by the 
president of the Glassworkers’ Union that the 
seluian window-vlass blowers who are re- 
ported as being on their way to this country 
areold) hands, most of them citizens af the 
United States, iis still believed) by those in 
the trade that the closing of large numbers of 
factories in Belgium will bring many of the 
employees over here, An interesting feut- 
ure of the closing of the Beluian faetories is 
the failure of the high tardY which exists in 
that country to protect one of its most im- 
portant industries from demoralization, —[Bos- 
ton Post. 

The “i's” that fill the dinner pail—with 
emptiness-— Protection,” “Piskerton,” “Poy- 
erty.” They represent the blessings of a 
high protective tari, —{Dayton, Ohio, Work- 
LN, 

When the republican governor of Massa- 
chusetts signs bo petition to their conyress- 
nen to work for free raw piaterials to save 
their industries fram ruin, i ois evident that 
the educational work is making prepress in 
that quarter,--{St, Paul Globe, 

The wool manufaeturers in the east ure 
asking the wool growers how they wall find 
profitina high tard on wool if they break 
downh the manufacturers and destroy the 
home market. The inquiry seems pertinent, 
—[St. Paul Globe, 
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PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


A young ivan asked a lawyer of Moutreal 
to find out what was the fortune of a young 
woman of that city. The lawyer went tp 
work, and in time reported that the lady was 























































worth at least $100,000. The client seemed 
satisfied, promised to pay liberally, svon 


married the young woman, and sent the law- 
yer ucheck for a rather small amount. The 
luwyer sent in a bill, und the young man 
wouldn't pay. ‘Then followed a lawsuit and 
publicity. 

A gentleman, accompanied by his wife, 
called the other day ata Portland, Me., 
ticket offivee und asked for a ticket to his 
home, which he stated was Fort Vermilion, 
He was not surprised when told that the 
oflice did not buve such a ticket, and con- 
tented himself with a ticket: to Montreal, re- 
marking, incidentally, that he bardly ex- 
pected to be ticketed through, since his home 
is 1,200 miles from any railroad station, Such 
a remarkable distance from a railroad in 
these days of quick transportation Was sur- 
prising, por wus his next statement any less 
so. Itis 700 intles from his home to a post 
ottice. A newspaper published not more than 
two months before is a great rarity in that 
faraway northern home. 

A photograph developed an important fact 
in the inquest over these killed in the Forest 
Lawn railway accident, now being held at 
Rochester, N. Y. Witnesses have all testified 
that the engineer of the express train re- 
versed his lever before the collision occurred. 
The picture indicates that the lever was uot 
reversed at the moment of collision, The 
lever by which the link motion is controlled 
by the engineer ts not visible in the photo- 
graph, but a rod runuing from it to the shaft 
ou which the links ure suspended is plaiuly 
in view, and its position shows that the steam 
was operating to move the engine forward, 
instead of the reverse, When the Collision 
took place. 

Myriads of small black rats infest the coro 
flelds of Texas. 

Ata sale in Birmingham, England, a dealer 
paid $285 fora pack of cards. The pack 1s 
stated to be the only one of its kind in the 
world. Every curd is specially evgraved, 
and the pack comprises an exhaustive pic- 
toral history of the principal events in the 
reign of Queen Anne down to 1706. They io- 
clude the victories of Mariburcuyh, the sea 
fights of Admiral Benbow, all the various 
changes connected with the parhamentary 
proceedings of the day and the conclusion ot 
the treaties between Eovland and France 
and Spain. The queen of hearts is a very 
well drawn picture of Queen Anne herself, 
and the king of hearts represeuts Ning 
George of Denmark, her busband. The queen 
of diamonds 1s Anne Sephia, queen of Den: 
mark; the queen of clubs is the princess royal 
of Prussia and the queen of spades is the 
_ Priucess Anne of Russia. The knaves were 
represented by leading politicians of the day. 


An importaot icdustry of Paris is the 
manufacture of toy soldters from sardine 
and other tins that buve been thrown away. 


The Swedes of the Umted States are mak- 
ing preparations to celebrate the 300th anni- 
versary of the landing of the first of their 
countrymen who came to this country. The 
actual date of the landiug is not known. A 
settlement of Swedes was made iu Delaware 
242 years ago on dand bought from William 
Penn, and that is the only established date 
concerning the early coining of the Swedes to 
this country, but it is kuown that an expedi- 
tion set out from Sweden nearly ball a cen- 
tury before, and landed on these shores, It 
was about 300 yeurs ago, and the Swedes 
bave concluded to call it 00 years, und make 
September 14 Swedish Dav, There will be 
celebrations all over the country. 


It is a curicus fact that the fine old Seventy- 
ninth regimeut of Cameron Highland, which 
is stationed at Bulmeral during Queen Vic- 
toria’s residence in Scotland, does not con- 
tain a single man in the corps whese nume is 
Cameron. On the other hand there are no 
less than three hundred and sixty Macdonalds 
in the ranks. In order to appreciate the 
Judicrous side of this state of alYairs it should 
be udded that the highland claunof Cameron 
and Macdonald have been on terms of bitter 
enmity for several centuries. 

There ure still over 10,000,000 square miles 
of unoccupied districts in various heathen 
Jands where missivuaries thus fur huve never 
entered. 

Au wgenious scheme for obtaining tirewooad 
was worked for a time by a colored resident 
of Starke, Fla, He puta pair of vicious curs 
in his yard and allowed them to run out and 
attack pedestrians, The latter, for defense, 
would never pass the place unless they were 
provided with an armful of pine knots to 
chunk the dogs with At night the darky 
gathered up the dog’s earnings for the duy, 
and found fuel not only enough for the hom- 
iny department, but a survlus to lay up for 
winter, But now his curs are both poisoued, 
apd ther owner sits on a stump beneath a 
wide-spreading Jerusalem ouk bemoaning bis 
lous, 

At Tokiois a tine bridge called Adzuma- 
Bashi, “My Wifg’s Bridge.” The name has a 
romantic origin. A brave general who had 
quelled a rebellion in another part of the em- 
pire was hastening home on account of the 
receipt of a message that his wife was 
dangerously ul. On the last day of bis hur- 
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ried journey he found his course barred by a 
bridgeless river, and when, after a long and 
anxious waiting, he managed to find a boat 
to cross in, he was met by a messenger bear- 
ing the sad tidings that his dearly beloved 
wile had just died, before he could arrive to 
press her hand for the last time and say 
adieu. “My wife could not wait for me,’ 
was all that the stoical warrior could trust 
himself to suy as he stood there as if frozen 
by the shock. His sovereign, touched by 
compassion for the blow which had fallen 
upon hin while away flghting for his country, 
ordered a bridge to be built at the spot, and 
named it Adzuma-Basbi. 


What Man Has Made of Man. 
Willlam Wordsworth, 
Theard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove [ sate reclined 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What nan has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreathes; 

And ‘tis my faith that every flower 
Eujoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts L cannot measure; 

But the least motion which they made, 
it seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To cateb the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 
If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Huve I not reason to Jament 
What man has made ot man? 





Kven People Who Can 
Uncie Sam Out of 
Dues. 


Julian Ralph in New York Sur. 


Loudon, August [S—At breakfast this morn- 
ing Theurd one lady say to another: “I have 
decided to put all my presents of jewelry in 
my pocket, and what I can’t get in my pocket 
Ishalt just dropinto my umbrella, I have 
tried it, and find that 1 can get rid of all my 
small and costly purchases in that way.” The 
lady she spoke to replied: ‘Well, that will 
do very well forthe little things, but I have 
vot two mackiotosbes, three holdalls, and a 
dzen boxes of lace handkerchiefs, and Lam 
goiug to trust tomy husband finding ventle- 
men aquaintunces on tbe ship to carry those 
things ull we get past the inspectors.’ Many 
an American lady is exercising her ingenuity 
to the utmost in the one direction of beating 
Uuele Sam, aad there will net. be many trunk 
louds landed at the barge cilice in the next 
three weeks that will not have gloves, laces, 
diamonds, or kKnickkuacks of one sort or 
another sewed into the inside of the most 
ordinary and well-worn dresses inthe lug- 
gage of the fair citizenesses who bave been 
suuntmering on this side of the herring pond. 
Iu the mean time the: iopping goes on madly, 
and London, which judges all inankind solely 
by the extent of its shopping, votes the Amer- 
icuns perfect. 


Buv Diamonds Beat 
dite Custom House 


Paying for Location. 
Omaha World-Herald, 


Houserenter—I think you'll like the place. 
Post office, school and churches are within a 
few blocks. 

Househbunter—Yes, but they cut no figure. 
The rent is too high, aod besides there’s ap 
il-lookiug enclosure right across the street 
in froot of the house. 

Houserenter—Thavt’s the base ball park. 

Househunter—Ob, is it? Vil take the house 
at your own price. 





A Keal Estace Exchange. 


Western Man—Yes, I'd like to buy a nice 
house in New York, but I have no ready 
cash. Will you exchange for western laud? 

Real Estate Agent—Y-e-s. 

Western Manu—Gilad to hear that. How 
much would you want for say an eight or nine 
room beouse on Filth avenue? 

Real Estate Avent—Well, if it is good land 
three or fuur counties will be enough. 








The EWdect of Prohtivition. 
Chicago Liar. 


“~T guess, Mr. Rounder,” said the hend of 
the firm, “that your route next trip will be 
thr uch lowa and Kansas.” 

“Excuse me, if you please,” replied Mr. 
Rounder, “I don't lke to travel in probibi- 
Lion states, the whisky one gets there is very 
poor stuff.” 





Te Jan's ur Fanis. Either. 
New York Weekly. 


Miss Culture—What do you think of Henry 
George's single tax iden! 

Miss Cushington—Well, I see no reason 
why he should not tax single men, but I don’t 
think he ought to tax single women—it isn't 
our fault. ores secant piace 2 


Sllgh Rents Litted Him Up. 
Time, 


St. Peter (to new arrival)~-I think l’ve seen 
you up this way before. ; 

New Arrival—Quite likely, Tused to live 
on the top thor ot a Hurlem flat. 
PPE MANHATVAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
SB vo, 46 Clinven place, Elghub siecrk beg chr he : 

su single tax meu vishiing New York are cordiaply 
uated tu make our rooms ther headquarters while io 
OWh. 

The rooms are open every evening from siz to mide 
oe from twelve o'clock neon to midnight on 

HELYS. 

Lectures on econamle subjects of interest to every 
citizen, every Sunday evening, and once during each 
mouth throughout the season, on u weekday pyeelbe 

y 





Any information as to the club, ite lectures, Wor 
aad objects can be had on application to the sects 
i] 


- & 3, 8T Nassau 66,0. ¥, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A RN ON I a El SN bhi 


HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 


in Half Calf and Half Moroceca: 
Progress nnd POVEPLY ccssccessercoresceenne %2.50 


THE SINGLE TAX PLOW IN A NEW FIELD. 











Another Letter in the Paper of the Thene- 
tricnt Prufession—The sninry Question 
Considered. 


New York Drainatic Mirror, 


New York, August 28, 1889, ; Social Probplenmin....ccccccccceseccrsectesssseas BeSO 
To the editor of the Dramatic Mirror—Sir: | Protection or Kree Prade................ 3.00 
One of the cogent reasons why actors’ sala- | (0 seta of three, bound alike.......... 7.00 


ASSORTMENTS OF TRACTS. 


During the late campaign quantities of our best 
tracts were assorced for special work, and muny of 
these not having been used, « e now place them, with 
some of a move recent date, in convenient packages, 
at a low price. 

Packages may be had at 50c. and 81.00, 

Address, THE STANDARD, 
1:2 Union Square, 
NEW VORK. 


~~ VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. _ 


NOW READY. © 
A mited vumber of bound volumes of THE STAND. 
ARD iv heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowh g prices 


Beparab sulumMes,....eccecee preveecesersrsecssene MibeO 
Volumes and 4, bound together.....ssrcceesess 
Volumes 2, AND 4, .cccceverceneccvccscvivccscnccees  SDeddG? 
Volumea? 3 od Srscccccsceecerecnes se dewe re 12.00 
‘Expressage extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Tnien square New York, 


HAY FEVER. CATARRH 


I reacl of many 
cures of Hay Fever 
by Elis Cream Balm 
and thought I would 
tryonee more. In 15 
minutes I was won- 
derfully helped, and 
now, after two weeks, 
I feelentirely cured, 


[tis the greatest med- 
ical discovery ever 
known or heard of.— 
Duhamel Clark, Lee: 


Muss. 


en Ne ay 


ries are decreasing is aptly stated by Mr. 
Herne iu his letter of the 21st. “They blindly 
faucy that the profession is not a part and 
parcel of the great army of wage workers.” 

I venture to say that they will continue to 
believe in this fancy; “I don’t belong to the 
‘vulgar’ crowd of laborers, Iam a_profes- 
sionul.” 

lt has been truly said that a mancan get 
his living in just three ways, by toil, theft or 
charity. I think the actor gets his by toil, 
but if any of them feel disposed to disagree 
with this classification he is at liberty to 
select one more congenial. 

Iputitto you Mr. Actor, what is it which 
primarily determines the actor’s salary, if not 
the box office? 

The best talent in the world couldn't earn 
salt playing for paupers; so before even 
talent comes the ability of the masses to pat- 
ronize your wares. When the masses are en- 
gaged ina brutal and unnecessary strugele 
to simply exist, it is evident that they will 
have little time and less money to devote to 
entertainment or education. Al! the energy 
of which the laborer is possessed is conse- 
crated to the desperate chase for bread. 

A sentiment that something was at bottom 
wrong, due to defective legislation, was made 
manifest by those wko substantially said: 
“Let us organize an actors’ trade unionand 
agitate for the passage of a law probibiting 
the importation of foreign actors.” If that 
sertiment still lives it will seek deeper for the 
cause and eradicate it. 

Let us iook even disugreeable facts in the 
face: A machinist cau more readily take the 
uctur’s place, than can the actor the machin- 
ist’s; if therefore the machinist’s wages ure 
low and the actor’s hich, another actor is 
added to the list and there is one machinist 
the less. 

Come, now, you who read this; what trade 
or vocation did you start out in life with, and 
why did you forsake it to become an actor? 
That same cause is operating now with even 
greater intensity and overcrowding the pro- 
fession. 

Hard study and intelligence are iecessary 
to the making of lawyers, yet see how over- 
crowded their profession is, many of them 
earning less thana living, patching out an 
existence by au ingenuity equal tu Edison's. 
The actor bas not reached the same low 
depths, but he is sliding there rapidly. 

If aman could earn $50 a duy fishing for 
pearls in the ocean, is it not clear that uctors 
could not be recruited from such ranks at less 
than $50? Nor would the actor accept less 
asanactor. True he is not a pearl-fisher; It 
isn’t necessary that he should be, The tact 
that be could if necessary earn @50 as such 
would preclude all possibility of engayving 
him for less. 

But suppose Mr. Herne should show a paper 
and say: ‘Here, boys; this ocean is mine. If 
you want to fish for pearls here you must 
pay me for the privilege. The manu who wul 
pay the most for it can have it.” What would 
be the effect! With the deep sea on one side 
and starvation ou the other, and all of us 
afraid of either, the chunces are that before 
we got through with our offers we would fish 
pearls and pay them all over tu him while we 
retained just enough to live on. 

Just think of this for a moment and then 
for “ocean” substitute “land,” and you have 
the realtrouble. For further details I would 
endorse Mr. Herne’s advice and recommend 
the reading of *‘Progress and Poverty.” 

I should like exceedingly to hear Nym 
Crinkle’» views on the subject. 

Fraternally yours, BEnJ. DOBLIN. 


Adaréae 









HAY-FEVER 


A particle is applied into each nostril and Is agree- 
abe. Price 30 conts at Druggists; by mail, registered, 
HO cents, ELY BROTHERS, 54 Warr no ost., Sew York, 


7 Gan You Get One Dollar Easler ? , 


e want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will >. 
pay you to tell us, as it may save us 7 J 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter x7 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will 
send you absolutely free, a receipt 
for One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Pust-proot 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere, We want one in your 
city, We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 

Main Office in Company's Own Building, 
904 WALNUT &ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Above is an exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 
Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arisin 


from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE OUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00— the WRECK 
COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale either for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &c. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB C0., 


Main Office in Co.’s own building. 


904 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cousumption Curede 


An old phys cian, retired from practice, having bad 
claced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
furmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure  tecrcreprrtl Reni Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma apd all throatand lung affections; also 
cl lea het and radical cure for Nervous Debilitv and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
it his duty to make it know np to his suffering Yel ows, 
Actuated by this motive and a desire to reheve hu 
man suffering, Twill send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing or usiag, Sent by 
mail by addressing with stamp, naming this paper, W. 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Rochester, N, Y. 
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“PILLS: 

Cee EEEICINE ATH 


GUINEA AY 








ache, Giddinens, Full nd & ) * D ; 
Chilis, Hiushings ot ent) hose of A pee heen ere ee eee ee rowaineas, Cold 
letches en the Skin, eee cer EN BS 1 Dream, and all Nerveue an rembe 
Nng sensations, &c. THE FIENT 10h WELL GIVE BELL FIN TWENTY MINUTES. 
‘sae ba no action, wren, auperen pe earnestly apuied 0 try one aos ort ese Pills, and they will be acknewle 
heed ei dd 
bREC AM'S PILLA, taken aa directed, will guieky restere females tocomplete health, Fora 


WEAK STOMACH: 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION; 
SICK HEADACHE; : 
DISORDERED LIVER; 


MAQGICi~a few deses will work wonders upon the Vit: ' 
Laie watts MREOUD UE URAGARIE he Susie ot atinet sioner’, the ytisheee fies 
re “facta” adnuitred Bil vipases of soclety wad one Of The Leet eka t aek ee ee Hee uae 


a thouands, in ie he of the best guarantees to the Nervous an 

Debdilitated | t by ’ 

MEDICINE SRR ONE, Feit AVE FHS LARGEMT BALE OF ANY PATEN 
Prepared euly by THON. MEXOMAM, te. telens, Lancashire, kugland. 


ROUSE BISPRUUASRSESNN Br ALM Ett, COs, 248,o4d, 307 Canal St, Now Vor 


WILL, MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul inquire frei of your druggial, De ordering mention THE S14NDARD, 
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Ten Thousand Worshipera in the Taber. 


Chicago Herald. 


mondom in Salt Lake City was gathered 
in the vast auditorium. 
blazing hot. 
in the streets, so world renowned, failed 
to give a sense of relief to the sun’s op- 


seemed to be moved by the devotional 
impulse of the hour. 











nn nd 


nacle of the Latter Duy Saincs Partici- 
pating in the Ceremonies. 


At two o’clock last Sunday all of Mor- 


L The day was 
Even the little waterways 


pressive heat. Every place of business 


was closed—even the gentile population 


By 1:30 the streets 
were lined with men, women and chil- 
dren on their way to the tabernacle. The 
street curs were crowded, Long rows of 
teams from the suburbs lined the shaded 
wallof the tabernacle grounds. The rush 
to Garfield beach had ceased—even the 
excursion trains had been Jaid off for the 
afternoon. Indeed, there was nothing 
for even the most callous unbeliever to 
do but goto church. So in common with 
the Mormon multitude the strangers 
within the Mormon pates wended also 
their way to the great tabernacle. 

When atits best the great tabernacle 
seats comfortably 18,000 people. And 
last Sunday there could not have been 
less than 10,000 in the auditorium, for 
only afew rear seats were unoccupied. 
It has passed into history that the acous- 
tics of this vast auditorium have never 
been reproduced or equaled in any public 
structure ever built, and yet this was 
erected in the wilderness forty-eight years 
ago upen principles which Brigham Young 
always claimed he had received in a rev- 
elation. Sitting buck on one of the rear 
seats, the eye takes in the speaker as 
through the smali end of an opera glass. 
The eye sees his gesture, and in just 
wbout a second comes the sound of his 
voice—clear, distinct, resonant, but quite 
palpably apart from its point of utter- 
ance. 

Dr. Talmage, a mormon bishop of the 
modern school, told me that there was ¢ 
delight and a charm in speaking in such 
a place that human tongue could not de- 
scribe, 

“The sound of one’s voice,” he said, ‘is 
simply music. It comes back to you in a 
way that surprises you and inspires your 
soul. It is wafted back in melodious 
tremors, Italmost lifts you to your toes, 
and you seem to want to fly.” 

In the far end of the great oval canopy, 
stands the second largest organ of the 
United States. The big instrument in 
the Boston Music hall ranks first. Every 
pipe, every reed, every element of its 
construction was taken across the conti- 
nent thirty years ago by ox team. Mor- 
mon artisans erected it, mormon musicians 
toned it, and from that day to this mor- 
mon artists have manipulated its keys. 
It has not the deep, rich and delicate 
tone that marks the church instruments 
of the present day, but its volume is 
great, and its swell, permeating every 
arch and architrave of the vast edifice, 
thrills not only the hearts of the faithful, 
but their seats as well. On each side of 
the great organ are seats for the choir, 
and it is no polished quartet that fills the 
amphitheater with sweet sounds. There 
are 100 seats on one side for the female 
singers, and the same on the other for 
the male voices. Next to them, in ter- 
raced pews, are seated the dignitaries of 
the church—not the priests, elders and 
deacons, but the members of the Mel- 
chisedev branch, from which the priests 
and apostles are elected. In the middle 
of these is a raised dais, and here is the 
seat of the great high priest, the presi- 
dent of thechurch. Below him are the 
seats of the twelve apostles. Next be- 
low are the seats of the reigning bishops 
and elders. Below them again are the 
deacons and laymen authorized to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies, All this 
makes a bank of dignitaries that looks 
from the auditorium like the stage in a 
national convention, 

On all sacrament days the order is 
changed somewhat, Atthe base of the 
terraces, so to speak, and on a line with 
the floor is a table forty feet long, covered 
with snow white cloth, [ts supports are 
built in saw buck fashion, like the old 

ictures we see in ancient prints of the 

ord’s supper, Seated about this table 
are the twelve apostles, with old George 
_Q. Cannon in the middle, On the tables 
are great silver tankards, myviads of sil- 
ver platters laden with consecrated bread, 
and two score, at least, of huye silver 
mugs to hold the “wine of consecration,” 

The great audience is all seated by 2 

pm, There is a momentary hush, The 

resident and patriarch, George A, Smith, 
rises and lifts his haud to heaven, One 
can just see his form in the solid bank 
far away, The ovganist is already at his 
seat, and then there steals over the vast 
throng the low melody of the great organ, 

It is nota psalm, itis notan overture, it 

lacks in melodious sequence, the most en- 

thusiastic Wagnerite would not detect 
more than a kind of ecstatic harmony, 
but us it swells and fills the great dome 
with its grandeur strong men bow their 
heads and women’s eyes are filled with 
moisture, The upliited hand of the 
patriarch slowly descends, the organ 








tones grow softer, the vast audience rises 
en masse, the great choir begins to finger 
its books, and then, with a tremendous 
swell from the organ’s tonic chord, five 
thousand voices, with a flute lice soprang 
in the lead, fill the great amphitheater 
with “His Temple is Our Own.” 


The choir is magnificently trained, and so 


dience which sing's. 


THE 
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The effect is grand beyond expression. 


may it be said is that portion of the au- 
The big organ swells 
in the vaulted dome, the very fabric trem- 
bles, the vast throng stands in devotional 
attitude, the priests and prelates beat 
time, the twelve apostles sing’ as only 
such can sing, The whole concourse ‘is 
aroused, Even the eastern heathen is 
impressed, THe begins to think it is a 
pretty rood thing to yo into a church, if 
it is only a Mormon chureh, 

There are but two verses. The audi- 
ence seats itself. The patriarch again 
lifts his hand and says: “The Lord be 
with us all.” ‘And so be it,” murmur 
the twelve apostles. 

Next a gentleman in a gray summer 
suit offers a prayer. Tle is one ot the 
elders, Just after the prayer the organ 
again pealed forth in a voluntary, and 
then the twelve apostles began to prepare 
the Lord’s supper. While that was in 
progress elder Talmage, a dignified man 
of fine addvess, rose in the high priest's 
seat and read the Mormon creed: 

“We believe in God, the eternal Father, 
and in his Son, Jesus Christ, and in the 
Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that men will be punished 
for their own sins and not for Adam’s 
transgression, 

“We believe that through the atone- 
ment of Christ all mankind may besaved 
by obedience to the laws and ordimances 
of the gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: 
First, faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 
second, repentance; third, baptism by 
immersion for the remission of sins; 
fourth, laying on of hands for the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that aman may be called 
of God by prophecy and by laying on of 
hands by those who are in authority to 
preach the gospel and administer the 
ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization 
that existed in the primitive church, viz.: 
Apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, etc. 

“We believe in the gift of tongues, 
prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, in- 
terpretation of tongues, etc. 

“We believe the Bible vo be the word of 
God as far as it Is correctly translated: 
we also believe the Book of Mormon to be 
the word of God. 

“We believe all God has revealed, all 
that he does now reveal, and we believe 
that He will vet reveal many great and 
important things pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. 

‘We believe in being subjects to kings, 
presidents, rulers, magistrates; in obey- 
ing honoring and sustaining the law. 

“We believe in being honest, true, 
chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing 
good to all men. If there is anything 
virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or 
praiseworthy, we seek after these things.” 

“Amen!” came from the congregation. 

“So be it?” declared the patriarch, in a 
voice that could be heard by every soul 
in the tabernacle. 

Then the twelve apostles began prepa- 
rations for commemorating the Lord's 
supper. A great basket of broken bread 
was brought in. The twelve divided it 
into twelve parts, placing each in a silver 
“cake basket.” Then the whole was 
blessed by Apostle Cannon. 

The great organ choir again burst forth 
in a hymn in strains of wondrous beauty. 

The organ’s notes again died away, 
Here Pastor Angus M. Cannon, son of old 
George Q., clad in a suit of gray Scotch 
tweed, began an address explaining the 
significance of the bread, Meanwhile 
twelve gray-haired ushers began distrib- 
uting the ba-kets. 

Every Mormon in the building partook. 
There is no membership in the Mormon 
church without open communion. Hence 
every man, woman, child and infant in 
arms had to enter into Cconmmunion. 

The distribution of the bread took twen- 
ty minutes. Meanwhile the twelve apos- 
tles began tilling twelve great tankards 
with pure water from the “Well of e- 
ber.” This, too, was blessed and conse- 
crated by the elder Cannon, 

Again the organ pealed forth, and then 
Rev, Talmage, a high priest, rose to ex- 

yain the meaning of the water as typify- 
ing the blood of Christ. The remarks 
were purely orthodox, and, with the one 
exception, Where the doctrine of revela- 
tion was vigorously maintained, could 
have been listened to with respect by any 
Christian congregation, 

The remainder of the service after the 
sucrament, Which consisted of addresses 
and hymns alternating, was not espec- 
ially interesting. 
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Tun P.-M. G.—And what did Herod do to all the children from two years old and under: 
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Formuhke and price lists supphed to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 


YOST vee MACHINE. 








NO RIBBON. DIRECT PRINTING. PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. A TRIUMPH OF SKILL.” 


MUIR, HAWLEY & MAYO CO., 
$43 Broadway, N. Ye 


any 


atin INVALLO SUPPLIES aii 


In easy payments will make 


>) a Automate Rrase 
a little fortune; write for particu av We Fetail at c% lowent 


=a (oe all FR 
wholesale factory. prices. (\ ie eo. Coaehes 
Send stamp for Catalogue, | fey ahi WHKEL, CHAIRS 
Name goods desired, ) ULE, 
LUBU RG MEG. COW Waa 7s oon PREM 
34G N. Sth bt. Philada., Pa, ELIVERY, 


d. H. Bauerleia &Co., Kansas City, MW. 
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ture, This great remedy has cured many persons ever) 
year for the last twenty yeurs, and they have 
stayed cured, [It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and = bullding up and 
atrengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the herniat opening, The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss, Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss, Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved ummediately. The pressure ear be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to eight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, §3; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 6}, Sent by mall, aslo 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accempan, 


nd oO bight sopegacio.aierady, New 











ri vu ow TED BEEK ER—An exponen! of Bulld: 
ine Society mecheads add purposes. Published 
monthly, in thie’ inlorest of thcse whe seck homes of 
theirawn, W. ui, Van Ornum, Editor, The hope that one 
diy one “may sit under his own vine and fete tree," and 
gather avout him bis loved ones, with nore ta molest 
ov make bin afraid,” os the most natural apd unis 
versal seutimeguin man, We bell ve there js pothing 
in Datare which would prevent the ution of thie 
hore, bub thacthe causes which hinder it are solely 
the bad laws by WMeuns of which men are cheated owt 
of their carcivgs, ard preventeo from enjoying equi 
necess to the natural opportunities to muke homes 
provided by the Auther ot Nature, Believing this we 
shill strive to bring about the repeal of thous laws by 
makivg plain just how bid those Jaws are, apd what 
they, ire. 6 Bubseription price, @ cents iN veer fa 
iJ 
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